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For Friends’ Review. 


ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARD 
SLAVERY. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


I 


History informs the investigator that 
the actions of Napoleon I, were of sucha 
character as to render all attempts to 
write the story of the Nineteenth Century 
without him, utterly futile. Similarly, 
the Quakers played such a prominent and 
important rdle in the career of the slave 
trade in America, that it is equally as im- 
possible to speak of them in any compre- 
hensive manner without special reference 
to that subject. — 

Originally, the actions of the Society 
with respect to the purchase and retention 
of slaves, differed but little from those of 
the colonists of other religious persua- 
sions. The reasons are obvious. The 
early Pennsylvanians possessed large al- 
lotments of land without a sufficient num- 
ber of laborers for their proper cultiva- 
tion; they had large families without an 
adequate number of servants for the ne- 
cessary domestic employment. It was 
only natural therefore that the Friends di- 
rected their attention to the negro as a 
means of supplying the existing deficiency. 
As Mr. Grahame observes, ‘‘ it required 
more virtue than even the Quakers were 
yet prepared to exert, in order to defend 
them from the contagion of this evil.’’ * 


During Penn’s first visit to the Colony, 
afew blacks were imported into Pennsyl- 
vania. Subsequently Africans were liter- 
ally poured into the Province to obviate 
the difficulties resulting from the scarcity 
of labor, and they were bought promis- 
cuously by all—indifferently by the Quak- 
ers as well as by the members of other 
denominations. William Penn, following 
the fashion set by his neighbors, purchas- 
ed slaves without much thought concern- 
ing the matter, except perhaps to make 
the yoke comparatively easy. Of this 
statement we possess documentary proof. 
In a letter ¢ to his steward, Penn tells that 
gentleman, after discoursing on the sub- 
ject of domestics, ‘‘it were better they 
were blacks, for then we might have them 
for life.” 

The first public act of the Proprietary 
telating to the negroes in his possession 
was simply to substitute the condition of 
adscripts to the soil for that of serfdom after 
fourteen years’ service. At a later day he 
endeavored to secure to the Africans men- 
tal and moral culture, the rights..and 
Pleasures of domestic life. But these ef- 


_ 


* Col. Hist. U. S., Vol. I., p. 535. 
t Letters to his steward, webs. . 





forts to amelioriate their condition were 
only partially successful, and history tells 
us that William Penn died a slave owner. 
Had his life been prolonged, the narrative 
might have been different. For some- 
time anterior to his decease, his mind 
had been gradually settling down to the 
condition that it was morally wrong to 
own slaves, and his will contained pro- 
vision for the emancipation of the negroes 
in his possession. ‘I give,’’ he writes in 
one section of the document in question, 
‘«my blacks their freedom as is under my 
hand already, and to old Sam, 100 acres, 
to be his children’s after he and his wife 
are dead, forever.”’ 

Although many Friends were thus en- 
gaged in purchases of this description, 
yet those constitutional principles which 
belonged to the Society caused its mem- 
bers to treat those whom they retained in 
their possession ‘‘ with tenderness,’’ con- 
sidering them in practice as well as in 
theory brethren, for whose spiritual wel- 
fare especially it behooved them to be con- 
cerned. The Friends, although they had 
not yet reached the objective point of 
manumitting their negroes, had always 
regarded them as human creatures, and 
had ever favored all attempts to impart to 
them religious instruction. As can well 
be imagined such efforts never failed to 
excite alarm among the slave owners. 
Many early enactments clearly reveal this 
consternation. Of course, legal expres- 
sion could not be obtained for such a 
sentiment in Pennsylvania, but in some 
colonies it secured formal statement in 
legislative measures. In the Barbadoes, 
for instance, an act was passed in the year 
1676, prohibiting ‘‘the people called 
Quakers from bringing their negroes into 
their meetings for worship,’’ even if these 
services were conducted in their own 
residences. The preamble of the statute 
attempts to furnish extenuation for this 
conduct by alleging that whereas, many 
negroes have been suffered to remain atthe 
meeting of Quakers as hearers of their 
doctrine, and taught in the principles, 
‘“‘that hereby the safety of this island 
may be much hazarded;’’ and the body 
of the enactment declares that all such 
action should be severely punished under 
the criminal law of the land. This kind- 
ness of the Friends towards their blacks 
contributed very largely to draw a vail 
over the iniquity and more repulsive fea- 
tures of the institution, Watson in his 
‘‘ Annals’? testifies to the fact. This 
writer affirms hat the slaves of Philadel- 
phia, ‘‘ were a happier class of people 
than the free blacks.”” Harsh treatment 
was frowned down by the weight of pub- 
lic opinion, and if it occurred, the offender 
was practically ostracised in consequence. 
The same punishments were meted out to 


criminals, irrespective of color distinc- 
tions; and the murder of a slave was al- 
ways punishable with the death penalty. 
Inshort,slavery, barring of course the power 
legally belonging to it, was in general, 
little more than servitude, But even kind 
treatment did not fulfill all the require- 
ments of the situation. Quakerism was 
essentially a democratic system, no rank 
could be acknowledged. Its members 
were all subjects of one Supreme Sover- 
eign—the Lord of lords and the King of 
kings ; consequently the relation of slave 
and master was diametrically opposed to 
one of the most esteemed articles in their 
doctrinal belief. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the undeniable fact that the slaves 
were ordinarily well treated by their own- 
ers, it did not deter certain individuals 
from becoming uneasy about retaining 
human beings in slavery of any sort. 
Even at this early time to such persons 
the slave trade was the greatest bane in 
their colonial existence. 

Amongst the echoes from those distant 
years we frequently catch the sounds of 
sympathy for the enslaved—a commiser- 
ation gradually assuming the tangible 
form of condemning the retention of 
slaves at all, no matter what treatment 
they received, be it harsh or mild. As 
early as the year 1688, some emigrants 
from Kresheim, Germany (they had 
adopted the principles of Penn, followed 
him across the Atlantic, and located at 
Germantown) entered their earnest pro- 
test against slavery, urging the inconsist- 
ency of buying, selling, and hoiding men 
in bondage with the principles of the 
Christian religion. ‘Their memorial was 
illustrated in a very forcible manner. The 
petitioners argued that it was decidedly 
worse for professed Christians to possess 
slaves than for the Turks to enslave 
Christians, the one calling themselves by 
the name of Jesus; the other making no 
pretensions of following the meek and 
lowly Nazarene. ‘‘In Europe there are 
many oppressed for conscience sake ; and 
here there are those oppressed which are 
of a black color.’? Moreover, when it 
should be reported abruad that the 
‘‘Quakers do here handel men as they 
handel there thecattle,’’ it would inevitably 
bring the Society into disrepute. Besides, 
the Friends were reminded that this 
iniquitous traffic caused almost incessant 
wars in Africa to supply the demand, and 
this fact was emphasized as an additional 
reason why the system 7# /o/o should re- 
ceive their unqualified condemnation and 
strenuous opposition. 

Tie dccun.e. t was first submitted to 
the Month y h ezting. This body having 
duly considered its contents, declared, 
‘‘we find it so weighty that we think it 
not expedient for us to meddle with it 
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here, but do rather commit it to y* con- 
sideration of y* Quarterly Meeting; y* 
tenor of it being nearly related to y* 
Truth.”’ ‘It being a thing of too great 
a weight’ for the Quarterly Meeting ‘‘ to 
determine, the matter was recommended 
to the Yearly Meeting.’’ By this assem- 
bly, ‘‘it was adjudged not to be so proper 
for this meeting to give a Positive Judg- 
ment in the case, It having so general a 
Relation to many other Parts, and there- 
fore at present they forbear it.” 

And so for the time the affair rested. 
Popular opinion, however, was now 
thoroughly aroused, and from this time 
dates the inauguration of the Quaker 
crusade against the institution of slavery. 
The petition just mentioned was only the 
entering wedge of a struggle that after 
many years of patient and laborious con 
test, terminated in a way and manner that 
cannot fail to redound to the honor of the 
Society in all the years that are yet to 
come. 


-2-- 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD. 


BY WILLIAM E. DODGE .* 


Our cities are growing in size and in in- 
fluence beyond our conception. They are 
becoming great manufacturing centres, 
drawing population from all sections of 
the interior of our country, and from all 
the world. Their condition is not fully 
understood by. Christian people, and the 
provision for their religious care is sadly 
inadequate. 

The growing disregard of the proper 
use of the American Sunday, the loose 
opinions as to family ties, the increased 
licentiousness, the materialism of the age, 
the absorption in money making, the in- 
creased luxury and enervation in many 
classes, the dying out of religious influ- 
ences in sparsely settled portions of the 
old States, all tend to show a change in 
the condition of our land which demands 
careful consideration. 

The American ideas of morality, frugal 
living, education, home life, and respect 
for law, are changing rapidly, and it is the 
duty of the Christian church to lead the 
new thought of the times, or certain disas- 
ter and punishment must come. 

Our country welcomes all to a new 
home and conditions more tavorable for 
happiness and advance than the world has 
ever seen, but all who come to share its 
privileges must understand that the new 
c.vilization, so full of promise to them, is 
founded on love to God, respect for law, 
and a high moral sentiment. ot 

Christian brothers, do we believe in th 
teachings of our Master ? They have been 
in the world nearly two thousand years ! 
Have they yet been fully tried? The 
church has slowly and steadily grown in 
wealth and influence and doctrine; but 
have these teachings yet been put into 
practical operation ? 

If God and our hopes for the future 


_Extract from an Address delivered at the Washington 
Evangelical Conference, 1888. 


were blotted out, and nothing but this life 
remained, the model of Christ’s perfect 
life, if it could be imitated by man and 
His teachings followed, would make this 
earth a heaven, and put an end to sin and 
evil here. This example and these teach- 
ings are committed to our keeping, with 
all the full hopes and grand possibilities 
they contain. What are we doing with 
them? Christ became a man, and showed 
how man should live with his brothers. 
As the Father sent Him, so He sends us 
to bear witness of the truth. 

Let us be perfectly frank with each 
other in this Conference. 

We rejoice rightly in the increasing 
growth of our churches, in many forms of 
new and earnest work, in great sums given 
for missions and for charity, in the large 
proportion of young men in our colleges 
who are firm in Christian principle, in 
ministers and teachers more faithful than 
ever before. Most of all, we rejoice in the 
faithful few—‘‘the Churca within the 
Church’’—who are ceaseless in their de- 
votion and self-sacrifice; but are we not 
throwing upon these hard worked, over- 
worked pastors and members the burdens 
which all should share ? 

Of the vast number of nominal church 
members, what proportion is doing its full 
share in the vital work needed by these 
rapid times? 

How many are content to attend one 
service a day, to give small sums, and oc- 
casionally to speak well of religion, if it 
costs them nothing? How many expect 
the pastor to do all the work with such 
help as he can get from a few ‘* enthusi- 
asts ”? in the church? 

How many understand that their money 
is only a trust for the advancement of 
Christ’s cause on earlh? After all, how 
pitiful the whole large aggregate of money 
given appears, compared with the amount 
spent in luxuries and show by those who 
profess to have given their lives and all 
they have to the lowly Jesus—Master of 
us all. 

How can an army expect victory if the 
rank and file stand by idly criticising, or 
seeking its own amusement and profit, while 
the officers and file-leaders are in the thick 
of the fight ? 

If grand results have come to our coun- 
try from a religion so strangely handled 
by its professors, what results would fol- 
low if every man were alert and conse- 
crated ? 

We profess to be a Christian country, 
and we have advanced, perhaps, further 
than has been reached before—but the 
leaven has not entered the whole mass. 

Probably one-half of our people never 
enter a church. When we send out mis- 
sionaries to foreign countries, rum and li- 
centiousness go out with or before them 
from our Christian land, and get to work 
before our ministers can learn the lan 
guage. . 

Every advance of our Christian civiliza- 
tion westward, forms first a settlement so 
crowded with saloons and gambling houses 
that it is a hell on earth, and its character 
half formed, before our churches are on 


the ground ; and then men and means are 
so scanty that often it is only a forlorn 
hope. 

We pride ourselves on our magnificent 
growth as acountry, our increasing wealth, 
our pride of hfe, and our material pros- 
perity, but all history shows that these are 
always the precursors of decay and ruin, 
if a deep foundation of morality and re. 
ligion has not been planted. 


At the Harvard Anniversary, Mr. Low. 
ell said: ‘* Material success is good, but 
only as the necessary preliminary of better 
things. The measure of a nation’s true 
success is the amount it has contributed to 
the thought, the moral energy, the intel. 
lectual happiness, the spiritual hope and 
consolation of mankind.”’ 

We have been educated into a sort of 
fatality—a belief that God would always 
care for our country, and we had little to 
do but to stand still and see His salvation. 
But this is not gospel or common sense, 
For the first time in history a country 
teeming with every treasure has been put 
into the hands of an intelligent people, 
with God’s word in their hands and His 
promises behind them, and His chieer al- 
ways. We must “ work out our own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling,’’ but with 
the joyous certainty that God worketh 
with us. 

We need a new revival, not only of 
higher spirituality, but of the complete 
acceptance of the idea that each Christian 
man has a real work to do for which he is 
responsible. Such a revival as the Cru- 
sades were, or the Reformation! Sucha 
stirring of the whole church as came to 
both sections of our common country, 
when every man was willing to give all he 
had, even his life, to the cause he believed 
vital. There are indications everywhere 
of the possibilities of such a new birth. 


——— «oe —__—_ 


A WESLEYAN MINISTER ON SILENT 
Worsuip.—About the year 1798 William 
Bramwell was traveling in the Nottingham 
Circuit. At one of the villages near Not- 
tingham several persons had left the Metho- 
dist Society and joined the Quakers. Wm. 
Bramwell heard with pain that they had 
withdrawn themselves. The next time 
that he went to preach at that place, it oc- 
curred to him that it, perhaps, might be 
profitable to deviate a little from the usual 
mode of public worship; and, therefore, 
after the sermon, he said to the congre- 
gation, “Sit down, friends, and we will 
hold a Quaker’s meeting.’’ He then ex- 
horted them to lift up their hearts to God, 
and earnestly, though silently, to pray for 
the descent of the Holy Ghost. Whilst he 
and the congregation were thus engaged, 
the Spirit of the Lord was poured out 
upon them; several fell from their seats, 
some in great distress of mind, whilst 
others felt the overwhelming power of 
grace divine, so that William Bramwell 
himself seemed to be quite overpowered, 
and cried out—‘‘ Oh, my Lord, I never 
thought of this!"—JAfemoir of William 
Bramwell. 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 





JOHN BRIGHT. 





[Among many testimonies in regard to 
the character and life of the great states- 
man, the following, from the London 
Christian, is of special interest, as giving 
so appreciative an estimate of him, from a 
standpoint other than that of the Society 
of Friends. —Ep, FriENDs' REviEw. ] 


The dominating spirit of his public life 
he described in the account which he gave 
of the way-in which he was led to enter its 
strife. In 1841 Mr. Bright’s young wife, 
whom he had married in 1839, died. 
Said he : 

‘At that time Iwas at Leamington ; 
and on the day when Mr. Cobden called 
on me I was in the depth of grief, I might 
almost say of despair, for the light and 
sunshine of my home had been extin- 
guished. All that was left on earth of 
my young happiness was lying still and 
cold in the chamber above us. Mr. Cob- 
den called on me as my friend, and ad- 
dressed me, as you may suppose, with 
words of condolence. After a time he 
looked up and said, ‘ There are thousands 
of homes in England at this moment where 
wives, mothers, and children, are dying of 
hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm 
of your grief is passed, I would advise you 
to come with me, and we will never rest 
until the Corn Law is repealed.’ ” 


In that appeal there was no breath of 
selfish ambition, but a call for the sacrifice 
of personal feeling in devoted and sympa- 
thetic labor for other sufferers. Mr. Bright 
responded to it, and found, as many others 
have done, that the best way to bear one’s 
own sorrow is to take upon one’s self the 
sorrows of others. 

The struggle for the repeal of the Corn 
Law was to Mr. Bright a holy crusade on 
behalf of the poor, ‘* those to whom taxes 
meant hopeless toil to the father of a 
family, penury through his life, a cheer- 
less old age, and at last ‘the -little bell 
tolled hastily for the pauper’s funeral.’ ’’ 
His faith was that of the body of Christians 
to which he belonged by birth, by educa 
tion, and by conviction. The Society of 
Friends believe in the direct revelation by 
God to the believer of his will concerning 
all the acts of their lives. It was this be- 
lief which gave so much force and reso- 
luteness to Mr. Bright’s character, which 
made him unsusceptible to the blandish- 
ments of fame and fashior, which caused 
him to be wholly unaccommodating to 
what he saw to be wrong, which gave a 
prophet-like violence to his noble indigna- 
tion against oppression and oppressors, 
and which enabled him to stand firm 
during tempests of unpopularity which 
hever diverted him even by so much as a 
hair’s breadth from the conceived path of 
rectitude. This belief in Divine guidance 
was evinced by his silence on some sub 
jects as well as by his eloquence on others. 
Some questions he left alone, because he 
felt no clear guidance with respect to 
them. 

He was one of those Christians who 
testify their faith by their lives more than 





by their words. The tongue of spite, even 
in the days when he was most venomously 
attacked, never dared to asperse the purity 
of his life, either public or private. He 
sweetened and ennobled politics by car- 
rying into them the example and reproof 
of a religious life. His unswerving alle- 
giance to Christian rectitude of conduct is 
the most cogent evidence supplied in late 
years in support of the contention that it 
is not impossible for Christians safely to 
take a prominent part in political life. 
Though his life is not conclusive proof, for 
not to all is given an eye so clear and so 
swift to mark the golden thread of eternal 
truth amid all the warp and woof of pub- 
lic affairs as his was. 

He set himself from the beginning of 
his public career to preach that the stand- 
ard of virtue for private life ought equally 
to be the standard for public life. In 1882 
he said, ‘* I have endeavored from time to 
time to teach my countrymen apn opinion 
and doctrine which I hold, which is, that 
the moral law is not intended only for in- 
dustrial life, but is intended also for the 
life and practice of States.’’ Many ex- 
amples of this teaching might be quoted 
but for the limitations of our space. We 
give one from a speech delivered at Bir- 
mingham on October 29, 1858. He then 
said, ‘‘1 believe there is no permanent 
greatness to a nation eacept it is based 
upon morality. ... May I ask you, then, 
to believe asI do most devoutly believe, 
that the moral law was not written for 
men alone in their individual character, 
but that it was written as well for nations, 
and for nations great as this of which we 
are Citizens. If nations reject and deride 
that moral law, there is a penalty which 
will inevitably follow. It may not come 
at once, it may not come in our lifetime ; 
but, rely upon it, the great Italian is not 
a poet only, but a prophet, when he says: 


The sword of Heaven is not in haste to smite, 
Nor yet doth linger,” 


He often quoted with felicity and effect 
passages from the Bible, passages of ten- 
derness or of terrible warning. His fre- 
quent recourse to the Bible for his illus- 
trations also proved that he had a great 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. 
His Scriptural illustrations were not made 
rudely and irreverently, as is the disgrace- 
ful manner of some, but reverentially and 
decorously. Thus, at Manchester, in May, 
1851, he said, ‘* We have not, as the 
chosen people of old had, the pillar of 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night, to lead us through the wilderness of 
human passion and human error; but He 
who vouchsafetl the cloud and the fire has 
not left us forsaken. We have a guide 
not less sure, a light not less clear; we 
have before us the great principles of jus- 
tice and mercy which Christianity has 
taught us. . Let us trust these principles ; 
let us believe.that they exist for ever un- 
changeably in the providence of God; 
and if we build our national policy upon 
them, we may rest assured that we shall 
do all that lies in our power to promote 
that which is good.”’ 





7°9 


On one occasion he explained the secret 
of his oratorical power. Quoting from John 
Milton the words, ‘* Yet true eloquence I 
find to be none but the serious and hearty 
love of truth,’’ he observed thereupon, 
‘¢ T have endeavored, as far as I have had 
the oppportunity of speaking in public, to 
abide by that wise and weighty saying.” 

It may be said he was distinguished by 
the moral force of his advocacy of those 
questions in which he interested himself, 
but he was not the advocate of many moral 
questions. In one, at least, of his antag- 
onisms, he permitted a fallacious political 
opinion to lead him into opposition against 
a great philanthropic movement. An en- 
deavor was being made to induce the Leg- 
islature to afford some protection to fac- 
tory operatives. Mr. Bright resisted that 
endeavor. He was not adverse to shorter 
hours of labor, or to an improvement in 
the condition of factory hands, but he 
objected to State interference with the 
labor market. He thought the operatives 
could take care of themselves. He omitted 
to consider the unscrupulous use which is 
made of their enormous power by capital- 
ists, and to remember that there are many 
so helpless as to be compelled to submit 
to whatever grievous conditions manufactu- 
rers can impose upon them. Although Mr. 
Bright’s opposition succeeded in delaying, 
it did not prevent the ultimate adoption of 

the Factory Acts. 

Though he turned the light of bis genius 
upon many subjects, such as intemperance, 
capital punishment, the opium traffic, sla- 
very, and war, history will dwell chiefly 
on his antagonism to war, ‘‘ the inevitable 
parent of innumerable crimes.’’ He was the 
greatest political advocate of peace Chris- 
tendom has known. ‘Therein he was the 
exponent of one of the main tenets, and 
at one time almost a distinctive doctrine, 
of the Society of Friends. Indeed, through- 
out his career he was the political apostle 
of applied Quakerism. His peace prin- 
ciples cost him something. It was his op- 
position to the iniquitous war with China 
in 1857 (following as it did close after his 
scathing denunciations of the criminal 
Crimean war) which lost him his seat in 
Parliament for Manchester. 


The immediate good results of his ad- 
vocacy of peace were not very apparent, 
but unquestionably it contributed largely 
to make it impossible for England to take 
part in the Franco-Austrian, the Ameri- 
can, the Danish, the Franco German, and 
the Russo-Turkish wars. 


He was a regular and reverent worship- 
per at the meetings of Friends, either at 
the meeting-house, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Westminster, or at the meeting-house at 
Rochdale, when not attending Parlia- 
ment. One who is well qualified to speak 
of Mr. Bright’s life among his own people 
at Rochdale has said : 





‘* No one was more popular than he, 
either with his own workpeople or the 
great body of his townsmen. Though 
the chief work of his life had been to- 
wards political reform, no good local work 
—so@al, educational, or moral—passed 
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without the assistance both of purse and 
counsel, of the great orator.’’ 

Born November 11, 1811, he was in his 
seventy-eighth year when, in the morning 
of March 27, 


In calm trust, the pure and tranquil-hearted 
Lay down to die. 


He was buried in the little burying-ground 
which adjoins the Friends’ meeting house 
at Rochdale. He was one of earth’s 
heroes, but that mausoleum of notables, 
Westminster Abbey, was unsuited for the 
resting-place of his remains. Mr. Cobder 
once said as he looked upon the monu- 
ments in that place, ‘ My spirit would 
not rest in peace among these men of war. 
No, no, cathedrals are not meant to con- 
tain the remains cf such men as Bright and 
I.” So, with out circumstance of pomp 
or pageant, in the simple manner of the 
religious body whose doctrines he had 
adorned by the chaste simplicity of his 
life, the great historic figure, the pre-emi- 
nent orator, the homely Quaker, the val- 
iant Christian, was consigned to the grave, 
whilst the nation which he loved and 
served so well mourned his departure home. 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not 
wholly 
What He hath given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as 
truly 
As in his heaven. 


—_——_——__+o~+ 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE HEART'S GARDEN. 


In the fair springtime of thy young life, 
brother, 
How looks thy garden-plot that lies ex- 
osed ‘ 
To winds that blow about from ev'ry quarter ? 
‘Tis high time now its bound’ries to look over, 
And get it well enclosed. 


Now is the time to make that hard soil 
mellow ; 
Nay, gaze not round for some one to begin ; 
The leaf just tinting green will soon be 
yellow, 
Depend thou on thyself not on thy fellow, 
The golden seed drop in. 


in the full summer-tide of life, my sister, 
How busy is thy heart with many cares. 
Now softly step among thy plants so tender, 
Pray for the night dews, coax the vines so 
slender, 
Wrestle with weeds and tares. 


The autumn days, my friend, are shorter get- 
ting, 
The precious hours for labor growing 
brief ; 
Thy garden-plot its fruits should be per- 
fecting, 
Lest the great Husbandman, thy work in- 
specting, 
Should look at thee with grief. 


When winter frosts and snows are on thy 
garden, 
And thou hast stored much sweetness for 
thy pains, 
Whilst thou art waiting for thy heav’nly 
guerdon, 
For endless spring, and fadeless blooms of 
Eden, 
Witii others share thy gains. 
ADELINE L. F. DANIELS. 


Millville, Mass, ° 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


THE QUAKER POET. 


The poet’s dwelling in Amesbury is ex- 
ceedingly simple and exquisitely neat, the 
exterior of a pale cream color, with many 
trees and shrubs about it, while within 
one room opens into another till you 
reach the study that should be haunted by 
the echoes of all sweet sounds, for here 
have been written the most of those verses 
full of the fitful music 


Of winds that out of dreamland blew. 


Here, in the proper season, the flimes 
of a cheerful fire dance upon the brass 
and-irons of the open hearth, in the cen- 
tre of a wall lined with books; water- 
colors by Harry Fenn and Lucy Larcom 
and Celia Thaxter, together with interest- 
ing prints, hang on the walls, rivalled, it 
may be, by the window that looks down 
on asunny little orchard, and by the glass- 
topped door through which you see the 
green dome of Powow Hill. 

The people of Amesbury, and of the 
adjoining villages and towns, feel a pecu- 
liar ownership of their poet. There is 
scarcely a legend of all the region round 
which he has not woven into his song, 
and the neighborhood feel not only as if 
Whittier were their poet, but in some way 
the guardian spirit, the genius of the 
place. Perhaps in his stern and sweet life 
he has been so, even as much as in his 
song. ‘* There is ho charge to Mr. Whit- 
tier,”” once said a shopman; and there is 
no doubt that the example would have 
been contagious, if ‘the independent spirit 
of the poet would have allowed it. 

These Indian summer days of the poet’s 
life are spent not all in the places that 
knew him of old. The greater part of 
the winter is passed in Boston; a share 
of the summer always goes to the White 
Hills, of which he is passionately fond ; 
and the remainder of the time finds him 
in the house of his cousins at Oak Knoll 
in Danvers, still in his native county of 
Essex. This is a mansion, with its porches 
and porticoes and surrounding lawns and 
groves, which seems meet for a poet’s 
home. It stands in spacious and secluded 
grounds, shadowed by mighty oaks, and 
with that woodland character which birds 
and squirrels and rabbits darting in the 
checkered sunshine, must always give. It 
is the home of culture and refinement, 
too, and as full of beauty within as with- 
out. Hence many of the later poems have 
been sent forth, and here fledglings have 
the unwarrantable impertinence to intrude 
with their callow manuscripts, and here 
those pests of prominence, the autograph 
seekers, send their requests by the thous- 
ands. But in the early fall the poet steals 
quietly back -to Amesbury, and there 
awaits election day; a day of whieh he 
still thinks as when he saw 


Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The molds of fate 
That shape the State, 
And make or mar the common weat- 


—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


[Sixth mo, 


From the New York Tribune, 
THE LEPER MARTYR. 


‘« Every schoolboy,” to use Macaulay's 
favorite phrase, remembers his touchin 
tribute to the self sacrifice of the Jesuit, 
“If his ministry was needed in some 
country where his life was more insecure 
than that of a wolf, where it was a crime 
to harbor him, where the head and quart. 
ers of his brethren, fixed in the public 
places, showed him what he had to ex. 
pect, he went without remonstrance or 
hesitation to his doom. Nor is this heroic 
spirit yet extinct. When, in our time, a 
new and terrible pestilence passed round 
the globe, when, in some great cities, fear 
had dissolved all the ties which hold so. 
ciety together, when the secular clergy 
had forsaken their flocks, when medical 
succor was not to be purchased by gold, 
when the strongest natural affections had 
yielded to the love of life, even then the 
Tesuit was found by the pallet which bish- 
op and curate, physician and nurse, 
father and mother had deserted, bending 
over infected lips to catch the faint ac- 
cents of confession, and holding up to 
the last, before the expiring penitent, the 
image of the expiring Redeemer.”’ 

The newspapers have just recorded the 
close of a career of self-sacrifice even 
more remarkable, and ranking its hero 
among the great martyrs. It is true that 
Father Damien was not the first man to 
dedicate his life to the service of the vic- 
tims of perhaps the most loathsome and 
hopeless of lingering diseases. The re. 
cords of the Middle Ages, when this dis- 
order, now stamped out from the earth, ex- 
cept in a few plague spots, was a general 
scourge covering the face of Europe with 
pest-houses and asylums where its misera- 
ble victims were shut up from contact 
with mankind, are full of such evidences 
of heroic unselfishness. But it is safe to 
say that in the whole history of the race 
no man ever entered upon the service of 
the most abjectly miserable of his fellow 
creatures under circumstances involving a 
more complete self-abnegation than did 
Father Damien. There was no glittering 
ceremonial to stimulate his purpose. The 
mission was absolutely unattended by any 
element of the picturesque and spectacular, 
such as has so often, no doubt, mingled 
even in the pious dreams of saints. The 
scene of his labors was to be a narrow 
strip of land in the Pacific Ocean, and his 
only associates during his exile a swarm of 
wretches, whose bodies had been rendered 
hideous by the ravages of !eprosy, and 
whose souls had been brutalized by 4 
sense of the hopelessness of their doom 
and of their utter isolation from their fel- 
low men. 

It was not as a man broken, either by 
age or sorrow, that Damien resolved liter- 
ally to give his life to these outcasts. He 
was only 33, at a period when the pulse 
of a healthy man beats highest. He was 
endowed with a splendid physique. He 
had already attracted the attention of his 
superiors, and was regarded as a man of 
marked promise in the priesthood. He 
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knew that when he had once taken his 
place among the lepers of Molokai he 
must remain a prisoner with them till the 
eud of his life, and that, in all proba- 
bility, he would die their death. The 
brutal indifference of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment had thrust these poor creatures 
away on a barren peninsula from which 
escape was impossible. Damien found 
them a colony of men and women forget- 
ting God and hating men, and abandoned 
in their desperation to every form of 
wickedness. The task of bringing order 
out of chaos like this might well have ap- 
palled even a braver soul than his, but he 
set about it promptly. He first endeavor- 
ed to improve their physical condition as 
the best preparation for a moral amelior- 
ation. He worked like a slave with his 
own hands at everything, from the build- 
ing of their houses to the digging of their 
graves. A change for the better in their 
way of living, combined with the influ- 
ence of his own lofty character and the 
constant inculcation of the principles of 
religion, in time transformed. this nest of 
disease-stricken savages into a Christian 
community. After eleven years passed 
in this work the blight fastened itself upon 
him also, and the five years that have 
elapsed since that time have been passed 
in the lingering death of leprosy. Surely 
few men who have given their lives for 
others have had to endure so much and so 
long. 

He was not, however, without a dis- 
ciple. Some years ago a young priest, 
Father Conrardy, joined him, ready to 
take up his work when he should lay it 
down. Revelations of latter-day heroism 
such as these kindle a new faith in hu- 
manity. 


om ——--— -e@o ne 


IF OUR FAITH IS TRUE. 





It is a superficial view to refer the popu- 
lar disparagement of Christianity, its ori- 
gin, either to critical objections to its doc- 
uments or to physical objections to its 
creed drawn from physical science. It 
springs in the last resort from moral causes. 

Men can see that if our faith is true, we 
ought to have the remedy for the great 
sorrows of the world, to show openly that 
we believe in its efficacy. “They ask for 
great deeds and not only for great words. 
The claim is reasonable, and we must 
satisfy it or accept defeat. No unanswer- 
able subtilties of literary or metaphysical 
argument will bring assurance to those 
who long passionately for the revelation 
ofa living Lord. But if we are enabled 
to show that we have as Christians that 


which inspires us to work unfalteringly for | 


a noble end, I believe that many who now 
range themselves against us will be ready 
to do homage to the truth which they have 
misinterpreted through our past faithless- 
ness, 

When Emerson said sadly, ‘‘ The power 
of love as the basis of a state has never 
been tried,”’ he proposed unconsciously 
the problem of the Church of Christ.” 

—Canon Westcott. 
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From Jerry McAuley’s Newspaper. 
GOLDEN CHAPTERS. 


_— 


SELECTED BY C, H. YATMAN, NEWARK N, J. 


It is a grand thing to really love to read 
and search the dear old Bible. I want to 
help you to this experience. It is sucha 
big book, we can only take it in bits, and 
that’s the way to feed anyway. Now, iif 
you are hungry at heart, just read the 
Bread Chapter; or, if you feel your feet 
are slipping, read the Rock Chapter; or 
do you find yourself getting a little cross, 
read the Charity Chapter. Have you had 
lots of defeats with Satan, read the Vic- 
tory Chapter. Have you no faith, then 
read Hebrews xi. 


Ascension chapter............. Acts I 
Agrippa’s chapter.,.........5.. Acts 26 
Abiding chapter............... John i5 
Atonement chapter..........., Heb. 9 
Admonition chapter............ Heb. 13 
Anointing chapter............. Exodus 30 
Blessing chapter........2.000. Deut. 28 
Beautiful chapter............-. Matt. 5 
Bottomless chapter............ Eph. 3 
Business Men’s chapter......... Prov. 8 
OOM ORMENL cc cscaccnsaccese John 6 
ENN COONS ooo. ds eeee Matt. 3 
Backslider’s chapter........... Jer. 3 
Courage Chater... ..ccccccccs Josh, 1 
Corinthian chapter............. Acts 18 
Circumcision chapter.......... Acts 15 
Cornelius’ chapter....- 2.2.00 Acts 10 
Character chapter............. Job 29 
Chastening chapter............ Heb, 12 
CRT CURIE oo 6 kis ciewececas I Cor, 13 
Christian’s chapter ............ I Peter 2 
CrGatiOM CHARIOR. . occ ssc csce Gen. I 
Commandment chapter........ Exodus 20 
Convert's chapter... 6.00.0 ce00: Isa. 55 
Consecration chapter.......... Romans 12 
COG CENNOR oiieicic ccaseees Isa. 55 
Chapter of contrasts........... Luke 17 
Conqueror’s chapter........... Luke 4 
DGaCOn'S CHAMET....66 000s cscee Acts 6 
SPP GUO ceed cractécesees Ezek. 33 
Ephesian chapter.............. Acts 19 
POE SOM s vcicveidiccnace Acts 24 
a eee Acts 25 
Fe CINE. oc ceicidcceukees Heb, 11 
POO GOMES sc tve Givuedens Deut. 16 
POE oiikin ceaden Coieees Isa. 58 
Fisherman’s chapter........... Luke 5 
FORTS CRMMIE. . oc cave veescens Prov. 26 
Peat Not CHAtee occ ccceaiicns Isa. 41 
Fiery Furnace chapter,........ Dan. 3 
Sr rrr re Psalm 119 
CE GN Cd o a saneciendesanes I Cor. 12 
TRCRVGM COBDNET oo. oc ccccecacs Rev, 21 
FROMNty CHAINOP.. . 6 cscs cine. Luke 18 
Hypocrite cliapter... .....002.00. Matt. 23 
ge Sa ee Prov. 7 
Household chapter............ Col. 3 
Heetod's CHANEL... 5k cicccsvcess Acts 12 
Intemperance chapter.......... Prov. 23 
ENE CNN 2 ne recdacaceis Hosea 2 
Judgment chapter............. Romans 14 
John the Baptist chapter....... Luke 3 
John and Peter's chapter....... Acts 4 
Knowledge chapter............ Luke 11 
RA CRI Sic ct cen xs cavte Romans 7 
Lost and Found chapter....... Luke 15 
Lame Man’s chapter........... Acts 3 
EANe GN ek 0 ss oie ceeees Luke 7 
Macedonian chapter........... Acts 16 
Mother's chapter...........0.:. Judges 13 
eee Psa. 136 
Minister’s chapter... .......0.. Ezek. 34 
Marriage chapter...........0.. Eph. 5 
Mouraltst's Patt .c.o6 vcs cc cect Psa, 14 


Marvellous chapter............ Luke 9 
Millennium chapter............ Rev. 20 
Nativity chapter.............4 Luke 2 
Purification chapter............ Num. 19 
Passover chapter........cc0.-s% Exodus 12 
Peace and Promise chapter.....John 14 
Prodigal Psalm.............. Psa. 15 
Pentecost chapter... ....0..0s: Acts 2 
Preacher's chapter............. Isa, 61 
PINE sec onc cccce sees John 17 
Poor Man’s chapter............ Luke 14 
Professor's chapter............. Luke 12 
PO NINE, onc cccascccune Acts 8 
Question chapter...........00. Luke 20 
Revival chapter..............- Joel 2 
Restoration chapter............ Micah 4 
A CIOs i ckksd cs Gaeocnes Heb. 4 

ey ee Deut. 32 
Redemption chapter........... Luke 23 
Rich Man's chapter............ Luke 16 
Salety CRAG osc. ccecscccsecs Psalm 91 
WOOGIE ids ccsecisvekina Luke 1 
Sufferer’s chapter..........00: Isa. 53 
Snepherd’s chapter ............ John to 
SOWES'S CHAM . occ cccsccccces Luke 8 
Service chapter ........cccce0s Luke Io 
I, ok ceccecetoctncce Lukg22 
Saul of Tarsus chapter......... Acts 9 
Stephen's cliapter.. ....ccccsces Acts 7 
Soldier's chapter ...........-+- Eph. 6 
Gt OGMINIE 6 cciceccccnaend Luke 19 
Scorner’s chapter... ......6 00450: Prov. I 
Separation chapter .... ....... II Cor. 6 
SOCMIUNE CHEMET. 66.0:06c0c0 cena Amos 5 
TO-Gay S CHAMET. 2. ccc ccs Heb. 3 
‘PRN CHOOT oid iis ctevnixes Mal. 3 
Traveller’s Psalm........ :...-Psalm 121 
Teacher’s chapter .........000. Luke 6 
MPMI 5 ive étaslea seas Psalm 27 
Victorious chapter............. Luke 24 
VOW EMIS i sin vicaueusdeeas Num. 30 
WHGNS (OMNNOE oc ccacetexes Romans 8 
Wisdom chapter............... Prov. 3 
Watcher’s chapter. ........0s« Luke 21 
WONMGMONOE soc. stew tictande James 2 
WOON? 5 cecviccetsceness Prov, 31 


[To complete the alphabet, these may 
be given : 


Overcoming chapter........... Revela. 3 
Upholding Psalm ..... ia aed Psalm 51 
Vouth’s CRAMEr 2... Siccccctes Eccles, 12 
Zion’s redemption chapter...... Is. I 


X is then the only letter left unrepre- 
sented. ] 


————— +o- 


Apropos of the article in our issue of 


the 11th inst., in condemnation of the 
war spirit prevalent in Europe, a corres- 


pondent protests against the training of 


schoolboys in the art of war. He refers 
to a recent display at Aldershot ‘‘in the 


presence of one of our Generals, accom- 


panied by some black heathen warriors 
from South Africa.’? He fears that ‘in 
the next generation our young men will 


become accustomed to the yoke which is 
to-day the most galling one the nations of 
Europe have to submit to.’’ But, he 


adds: 


‘« Christian people quietly fold their 


arms, and affect to regard war as an in- 


evitable institution. Something ought to 
be done to prevent this wholesale de- 


moralization of our young men and lads.” 
We agree with our correspondent, and 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace 


could do much by upholding the hands of 


the Societies which exist for this very ob- 
ject.— Zhe (London) Christian. 
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SURPRISING, to our view, is the follow- 
ing statement, occurring as a part of a 
series of resolutions adopted recently by 
the National Reform Association :* 


THE OATH AND ITS ABUSES. 


While we cherish the profoundest respect 
for the differing opinion of the Society of 
Friends, we cannot but regard the oath as 
an ordinance of God, established among 
men for the promotion of truth and the 
restraint of falsehood. Every true oath 
is an act of worship in which the juror 
and the administrator unite, and which 
ought only to be paid to the true God 
and with the reverence always due to His 
name. ‘ We earnestly call on 
Christfn people everywhere to discounte- 
nance and rebuke profane swearing, and 
to see that the laws against it in our 
statute books are enforced ; and we main- 
tain that the nature of the oath, and the 
guilt of profanity and perjury, should be 
carefully inculcated in our public schools. 

It almost seems natural, after reading 
these sentences, to ask, did their authors 
ever read the New Testament? If only 
the Old Covenant had been given to men, 
such a view of oaths might be not unrea- 
sonable. But that it should be held by 
any one familiar with the language of our 
Lord, Matthew v. 33-37, and with that of 
James’ Epistle, v. 12, is truly remarkable. 

Searching through the New Testament, 
with the aid of the Concordance, for ex- 
pressions concerning oaths and swearing, 
they are found to be of several kinds. 
Herod slew John the Baptist for his oath’s 
sake. Peter denied his Master, with curs- 
ing and swearing. These are examples of 
clearly unrighteous oaths. In-the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, vi. 16, the common usage 
of men is referred to, and God’s condes- 
cension, in making His promise to Abra- 
ham, is mentioned, wherein He (verse 17) 
‘* confirmed it with an oath.’’ In Matthew 
xxiii. 18-22, our Lord reproves the folly 
and superstition of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, ‘‘fools and blind,’’ in regard to 
swearing by the temple and its gold, or 
by the altar and the gift upon it. Not 
one word of commendation, much less of 
injunction, to make any oaths, as ‘‘ acts of 
worship,’’ can be found in these passages. 
And when we come to the very words of 
Jesus, how plain they are! 

‘¢ Again, ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not forswear thyself, but shalt perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths.”’ Certainly 


*See the Christian Statesman, Philada., May 2, 1889. 
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no profane swearing is here alluded to, 
but the solemn oaths permitted by ‘‘ them 
of old time,’’—by all who proclaimed or 
administered the law of the Old Cove- 
nant. 

‘* But I say unto you, Swear not at all. 

But let your communication be, 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.’’ Because 
of the hardness of men’s hearts, we may 
well understand, this, like some other 
allowances, was made during the ‘‘ old 
time.’”” But now, James renews with 
emphasis the teaching of our Lord: 

‘¢But above all things, my brethren, 
swear not, neither by heaven, neither by 
the earth, neither by any other oath; but 
let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; 
lest we fall into condemnation.”’ 

There is such a thing as over literalizing 
Scripture. But no other meaning appears 
to be possible, in the injunctions cited, 
than the absolute prohibition of all oaths, 
judicial and official as well as profane. In 
the absence, throughout the New Testa- 
ment, of qualifying expressions of any 
kind, it should be so accepted, as ‘‘ thus 
saith the Lord.’’ 


> 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.— 
Wishing that a larger number of our 
readers than have hitherto done so would 
make acquaintance with the pages of this 
valuable periodical,* we feel it to be no 
robbery to use some of its contents for the 
advantage of those who do not meet with 
it. The number for Fourth month pre- 
sents several solid articles, with enough 
variety also to make it readable through- 
out. 

‘* Suffering ’’ is the theme of the Editor’s 
opening reflections. What could come 
home to more hearts, in this ‘‘ vale of 
tears?’’ The Editor says: 


‘« Besides books, pamphlets, and re- 
ports, on such subjects as ‘Cruelty to 
Children,’ ‘ Vivisection,’ ‘ Treatment of 
the Native Races in South Africa,’ ‘ Peti- 
tions and Memorials on Peace,’ ‘ The 
Opium Traffic,’ ‘ The Cause of Temper- 
ance,’ in all its branches, and many 
others—each enough to give employment 
for a life-time ; there comes, overshadow- 
ing all, the huge and limitless theme which 
bids fair to absorb much of the thoughtful 
attention of the ensuing Yearly Meeting— 
the Condition of the Poor; the Causes 
and Remedies for the poverty and degra- 
dation that surround us.f 


*Alice Lewis, West Chester, Penna., Agent. S. Harris 


& Co., London, Publishers. 


t Whilst deeply conscious of the chaos of human things 
that has yet to be brought into order, we must not be 
blind to the fact that the poor are greatly better off than 
fifty or sixty years ago; nor do we leave unrecognized the 
— of happiness that exists in this chequered 
world, . 


[Sixth mo, 


. ‘* Whichever way we look we may welf 
be inclined to give way to despair ; and as 
we survey mentally this tide of human 
woe, we are reminded of the story of a 
ship in the North Sea that had sprung a 
leak, and when the sailors were urged to 
use their utmost exertions as the leak was 
gaining upon them, their reply was, ¢ It is 
useless, we are pumping against the North 
Sea.’ 

** And yet how grandly the existence of 
all this misery develops the heroism and 
devotion of the nobler spirits amongst us, 
How the law of the solidarity of the race, 
with its consequences that ‘ no man liveth 
to himself,’ and ‘if one member suffer all 
the members suffer with it,’ manifests it. 
self in those who give up ease and comfort 
to share the sorrows of their brethren ; in 
medical men who brave contagion and 
death to relieve physical suffering ; in phi- 
lanthropists and statesmen who wear out 
their energies in trying to master the 
human problems that surround them; in 
ladies of culture and refinement (of which 
the Salvation Army furnishes notable 
examples), who voluntarily enter into 
‘slum life,’ or devote themselves to hos- 
pital nursing ; to which may be added the 
affecting kindness and self-denial of the 
poor towards each other. 

‘* As the mind dwells on these things, 
there comes a deep longing to understand 
this mystery of suffering which overhangs 
humanity. Glimpses ot its beneficent ef- 
fects we see in the instances enumerated 
and in the sweet patience, resignation and 
fortitude of those who suffer ; but we feel 
there must be a larger and deeper final 
cause beyond all this if we are to be en- 
abled fully ‘to assert Eternal Providence 
and justify the ways of God to men.’”’ 


In treating of this subject, appropriate 
citations are made from a poem, ‘ The 
Disciples,’’ by Harriet E. H. King. We 
cannot attempt to abridge such an essay ; 
but must be content to quote a few lines. 


The Vine from every living limb bleeds wine ; 
Is it the poorer for that spirit shed ? 
Measure thy life by loss instead of gain; | 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacri- 
fice ; 
And whoso suffers most, has most to give. 
I speak to those who suffer; they will know, 
Better than I, the whole deep truth of it, 
* * * * 


The living Vine, Christ chose it tor Himself; 

How poor were earth if all its martyrdoms, 

If all its struggling sighs of sacrifice , 

Were swept away, and all were satiate 
smooth ; 

If this were such a heaven of soul and sense 

As some have dreamed of ;—and we human 
still, 

Nay, we were fashioned not for perfect peace 

In this world, howsoever in the next ; 

And what we win and hold is through some 
strife ! 


The following passage, from Charles 
Kingsley, forcibly illustrates the law of self 
sacrifice in the natural world : 

‘«¢ Throughout the great republic of the 


organic world, the motto of the majority 
is, and always has been, ‘ Every one for 
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himself.’ . . . That mutual competition 
js one law of Nature we see too plainly. 
But is there not, besides that law, a law of 
mutual help? Did not all the powers of 
the universe combine to make that hyssop 
plant grow ? Did not the rains feed it, the 
very mortar in the wall give lime to its 
roots? Were not electricity, gravitation, 
and I know not what of chemical and me- 
chanical forces busy about every cell of the 
little plant, kindly and patiently ready to 
help it? Surely this is true of every organic 
thing, animal and vegetable, and mineral, 
too, foranght I know; and so we must 
soften our sadness at the sight of the uni- 
yersal mutual war by the sight of an 
equally universal mutual help. But more, 
it is true,—too true, if you will,—that all 
things live om” each other. But is it not, 
therefure, equally true that all things live 
for each other ? that sacrifice, and not self- 
ishness, is at the bottom the law of Na- 
ture, as it is the law of Grace? ... And 
so the longer one watches the great strug- 
gle for existence, the more charitable, the 
more hopeful one becomes, as one sees 
that, consciously or unconsciously, the 
law of Nature is, after all, self-sacrifice.” 


As Canon Westcott beautifully says : 


‘* Not one difficulty, one pain, one con- 
tradiction of life is removed by the spirit of 
denial. Only the treasury of heaven is 
closed at its bidding ; and we are charged 
to stand resigned with our faces turned to- 
wards an impenetrable gloom, through 
which the Christian sees a pathway of 
light, even the glorified humanity of 
Christ, leading to the throne of God. ... 
The thought of Christ perfected through 
suffering does indeed bring light into the 
darkest places of the earth. In that light, 
suffering, if I may so speak, appears as the 
fuel of love. . . . And even where sight 
fails, the virtue of the Lord’s lite, made 
perfect through suffering, guides us still. 
We know that not one day of His hidden 
discipline was fruitless. Each had its les- 
son of obedience ; each marked a fresh ad- 
vance in the consummation of manhood. 
So taught, we can feel how the lonely suf- 
ferer is still a fellow-worker with Him; 
how in the stillness of the night-watches, a 
sleepless voice of intercession, unheard by 
man, but borne to God by a ‘ surrendered 
soul,’ may bring strength to combatants 
wearied with a doubtful conflict; how the 
word, ‘one soweth and another reapeth,’ 
may find a larger application than we have 
dreamed of, so that when we wake up we 
may be allowed to see that not one pang 
in the innumerable woes of men has been 
fruitless in purifying energy. . . . 

“ Dimly, feebly, imperfectly, we can see 
how it decame God to make the Author of 
our salvation perfect through sufferings ; 
how every pain which answered to the 
Father’s will, became to Him the occasion 
ofa triumph, the disciplining of some human 
power which needed to be brought into 
God’s service, the advance one degree 
farther towards the Divine likeness,—to 
gain which man was made.’’ 


John J. Dymond gives, on an early 
page of this number, a correction in re- 


gard to the before published account of 
the burial of John Bright. This occurred 
at the burial ground at Burley; but that 
is not a Friends’ burial ground. It is a 
roadside cemetery recently formed by the 
parish authorities of Burley. 

‘¢ Reminiscences of W. E. Forster,’’ of 
avery interesting kind, are contributed by 
James Hack Tuke ; whom close personal 
association with the deceased statesman 
had furnished with ample knowledge of 
his character. J. H. Tuke proposes ina 
future number of the Examiner to give a 
sketch of the life work of William Forster, 
father of William Edward Forster. The 
following passages have an anticipatory 
interest : 


‘*My acquaintance with William Edward 
Forster began soon after he came to 
Bradford in 1842, but it was not until the 
winter of 1846-7, during the terrible Irish 
famine, that we were much thrown together. 
He had visited Irelaud in the previous 
autumn, and returned home deeply im- 
impressed with the serious condition of 
the people. His report had a great in- 
fluence upon his fatter, whom I had the 
happiness to assist during the earlier period 
of his arduous and self-denying labors for 
the relief of the famine-stricken districts 
in the west of Ireland in the following 
winter. 

Of this visit of mercy undertaken by 
William Forster, which extended trom the 
late autumn of the year 1846 to April of 
1847, no adequate account has ever been 
recorded. ‘To the younger men who from 
time to time went out for a few weeks to 
assist in the work it was no light task; 
but for a man of Wm. Forster’s tempera- 
ment, advanced in years, and whose intense 
sympathy caused him to realize suffering 
with an acuteness into which few could 
enter, the daily strain of living and work- 
ing in the midst of scenes of death and 
starvation was at times almost overwhelm- 
ing. 

Miserable accommodation, bad food, 
the exposure suffered in the course of long 
journeys on outside cars in snow and rain, 
were all borne without a murmur, spite of 
delicacy of health at times really serious 
in its nature. 

Thus I recall whilst traveling in Done- 
gal when the horses could no longer drag 
our car through the snow, and we had to 
walk along the mountain-road, assisting 
William Forster as best we could, that 
owing to the force of the storm his diffi- 
culty of breathing made it needful to lay 
him down at times on his back in the snow 
to recover strength; and yet with un- 
daunted courage he pressed on, his sense 
of the depth of the suffering around him 
dulling his own need for rest and care. I 
have often thought in looking back, how 
strange and remarkable it was that, among 
the many experienced men of his time in 
England, one man alone, and he advanced 
in years and in poor health, should have 
so strongly felt the burden of this misery 





as to be impelled to devote many months 
of that terrible season to the task of or- 
ganizing local Relief Committees for the 
relief of the starving multitudes in the 
West of Ireland.” 

The length of these citations makes it 
suitable to postpone for the present fur- 
ther notice of this number of the Quar- 
terly Examiner. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





SECOND QUARTER. 


Sixth month 23d, 188 
JESUS RISEN. 
Mark xvi. 1-13. 


Lgsson X11, 


Parallel Accounts.—Matt, xxviii. 1-15; Luke xxiv. 1-12; 
John xx, 1-18. 


Gotpgn Text.—Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that slept.—I Cor. 
XV. 20, 


The crucifixion being just before the 
Sabbath, the Jews besought Pilate that the 
crucified ones should not remain on the 
cross on the Sabbath, but that their legs 
should be broken to hasten their death 
and that the bodies should be taken down. 
Jesus being already dead, His legs were 
not broken, but a soldier with a spear 
pierced His side and there came out blood 
and water, an indication of death. Joseph 
of Arimathea, a wealthy member of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, but who had not con- 
sented to the condemnation of Jesus, ob- 
tained permission from Pilate to take His 
body, and, with the aid of Nicodemus, 
another of the Jewish rulers, wrapped it 
in spices to preserve it from decay, and 
laid it in his own new tomb, hewn out of 
the rocky nill-side, and rolled a great stone 
to the door of the sepulchre. The women 
who followed Jesus saw where He was 
laid and departed to prepare materials for 
more thoroughly embalming the body 
after the Sabbath should be over. Then 
the chief priests, fearful lest the disciples. 
should steal the body of Jesus and pre- 
tend He had risen, sealed the stone and 
set a watch of Roman soldiers. Thus 
passed the Sabbath, the enemies of Christ 
apparently in complete victory, and His 
disciples in utter despair. Such was the 
position of affairs at the opening of this 
lesson. 

1. And when the Sabbath was past ; 
‘¢g. ¢., after sunset on Saturday.”—W. 
M. Clarke. Had bought. R. V. bought. 
Sweet spices. Sweet is not in the origi- 
nal. Anoint him. Embalm Him, to pre- 
serve His body from corruption; thus 
showing that they did not expect Him to 
rise. 

2. And very carly in the morning. At 
the earliest dawn, so that they reached the 
sepulchre at the rising of the sun. Com- 
ing from different homes, they probably 
arrived singly or in grovps, which accounts 
for the variations in the narratives of the 
evangelists. 

3. And they said among themselves. 
‘¢ Unaware of the sealing of the stone and 
the setting of the watch over the tomb, 
their only anxiety was ‘ Who shall rolk 
away the stone from fhe door of the sepul- 
chre ??”’— Cambridge Bible. 
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4. They saw that the stone was rolled 
away. By anangel. See Matt. xxviii. 2. 
Not to let Jesus out of the sepulchre, but 
to show that He was not there. 

5. A young man. The angel who had 
rolled away the stone appeared to them in 
this form, having the fresh beauty and en- 
ergy which we associate with the idea of 
youth. See Matt. xxviii. 3, 4. 

6. Be not affrighted. R. V. amazed. 
He is risen. The importance of this fact 
cannot be overestimated. Paul says: ‘*If 
Christ be not raised your faith is vain, ye 
are yet in your sins.’’ I Cor. xv. 17. The 
angel shows them the empty tomb with 
the disused grave clothes lying on the 
shelf where the body had lain. 

7. Zell his disciples and Peter. Peter 
was especially mentioned that he might 
be assured of Christ’s forgiveness for his 
denying Him. He goeth before you into 
Galilee. Most of His disciples lived in 
Gulilee, and it was there that He showed 
Himself to above 500 brethren at once 
(I Cor. xv. 6), that there might be abund- 
ant testimony to the fact of His resurrec- 
tion. 

8. For they were afraid. 
says ‘‘ with fear and great joy.” 

9 He appeared first to Mary Magda- 
Zene. She lingered at the sepulchre after 
the others had left. This appearance is 
described more fully by John.xx. 11-17. 
Out of whom he had cast seven devils. 
See Luke viii. 2. Jesus had relieved her 
of some specially severe form of demoni- 
acal possession. There is no reason for 
identifying her with any other Mary of 
the Gospels, or to cast doubts on the 
purity of her life. ‘*The most probable 
derivation of her name is from ‘ Mag- 
dala,’ or ‘ Migdol,’ the ‘ watch tower,’ 
a town on the shore of Lake Genneseret.” 
—W. N. Clarke. 

11. And they. . . believed not. Itre 
quired more than one witness to convince 
them. Christ appeared eleven times dur- 
ing the forty days before His ascension ; 
five of them on the day He arose from the 
dead. 

12. After thal, the same day He ap 
peared to Mary Magdalene. Luke xxiv. 
13. ln another form. ‘*Not in a dif- 
ferent body, but only it seemed different 
to them, because, as Luke explains, their 
eyes were holden.”’—Fe/oubet. ‘* The 
reason they did not know Him was that 
their eyes were supernaturally influenced. 
No change took place in Him.” —A/ford. 
Onto two of them. Cleopas and another 
disciple. Went into the country. To 
Emmaus. See Luke xxiv. 13-31. 

13. And they went. Returned to Jeru- 
salem, where the eleven were gathered to- 
gether. Luke xxiv. 33. 


Matthew 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. If these women had been guided by 
merely ‘‘ practical common sense,” they 
never would have gone out on their holy 
mission in the face of impossibilities. The 


instincts of a heart full of love to God are? 


generally right and are safe to follow. 
God can make a way where there is no 
way. 
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2. There is such a thing as honest un- 
belief, and it should be met with patient, 
loving efforts to convince the doubters. 

3. The resurrection of Christ is the 
crowning proof of His divinity ; the ¢vi- 
dence that His death upon the cross was 
a complete atonement for our sins; it is 
the earnest of our own resurrection ; it 
gives assurance that He who has power to 
raise a dead body from the tomb has also 
the power to enable it to live according to 
His will,—to raise us from dead works to 
serve the living God. 


AN INDIAN’S “EXPERIENCE.” 


STORY TOLD BY AN ONEIDA PREACHER OF 
HIS CONVERSION. 


Norwicu, CoNN., Sept. 22.—Several 
weeks ago there came from Worcester, 
Mass., to the little milling and railroad 
city of Putnam, an Indian minister who 
had volunteered to become the pastor of 
the colored church society recently form- 
ed. He is Rev. Thomas Sunrise, a full- 
blooded Indian, once the medicine man of 
his tribe, the Oneida of New York State. 
His father ruled the tribe from early man- 
hood to extreme old age. The son is 
about 60 years old. 

He told the story of his conversion, 
which is substantially as follows : 

At the age of seven years a fearful dark- 
ness came upon him which he could not 
drive off, and life became a burden. One 
night he dressed himself in his gay Indian 
costume and accoutrements and fled to the 
woods, hoping to meet death by a wolf or 
some other wild animal. The night was 
dark and he crawled into a hollow tree to 
await the break of day. While brooding 
over his fate in his cell of wood he was 
surprised to hear his name called and a 
peremptory command to pray. He prayed 
and was ordered to repeat the prayer. 
The next command was to disrobe himself 
of his gaudy raiment, and when this was 
done he met God and became filled with 
joy and happiness. 

Returning to his father’s wigwam, he 
related his night’s adventure, which was 
received amid silence, and he was at once 
considered the guardian angel of the In- 
dians. He studied the Gospel plan of sal- 
vation, and when 12 years old became the 
medicine-man of his tribe. Through his 
instrumentality, he claims, his own people 
became Christians. When he had con- 
verted his own tribe, Sunrise went West 
among various tribes, and there he re- 
mained for forty years. He has been 
East a month. 

He has never had any regular salary, 
trusting to the generosity of the people. 
He is a Methodist, and is highly recom- 
mended by many bishops. 

—FPhilada. Inquirer. 

BLESSED is he that considereth the poor : 
the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble. The Lord will strengthen him 
upon the bed of languishing: thou wilt 
make all his bed in his sickness. Ps, xli. 
1-3. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Life and Work of Eli and Sybil Jones, 
By Rurus M. Jones, M.A. With Por. 
traits. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.50. Porter 
& Coates, Publishers, Pailadelphia. 


With the personal help of Eli Jones, 
and from the letters and diaries of the ven. 
erable preacher and his wife, the author 
has prepared a book which has his ful] 
approval. For over fifty years they have 
held a prominent place as preachers and 
missionaries in the Society of Friends, 
Sybil Jones certainly ranks among remark. 
able women. Whittier and John Bright 
have both spoken in the highest terms of 
her inspiration, her power and her poetic 
language. The life and work of two 
people whose special power consists in 
their purity, sincerity and devotion to the 
Master, are written upon in such a way as 
to be equally interesting to those of other 
churches. The book is printed in good 
clear type on good paper. 

Beginning with a description of their 
early life and the kind of training afforded 
in the forests of Maine, the influence of 
nature in their development and the ad- 
vantages to them of strong pioneer Chris. 
tian discipline, this work gives a glimpse 
into the social and religious life in the 
country eighty years ago. Their first jour- 
neys in America were by carriage to Nova 
Scotia, and afterward through the Western 
and Southern States. In 1850, after a se. 
vere internal struggle, Eli and Sybil Jones 
went by sailing packet to the west coast of 
Africa, and the work done there was of 
great value to the civilized and uncivilized 
negroes. This voyage affords a good ac- 
count of the Liberian Republic in 1852- 
53. From thence they carried on their 
religious work through Ireland, England, 
Norway, Germany, Switzerland and the 
South of France. A chapter is devoted to 
the speech of Eli Jones when he was ap- 
pointed Major General by the Maine 
Legislature, of which he was a member. 
In 1864-65 Sybil Jones worked among 
the wounded soldiers of the civil war, 
visiting at the same time the wife of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Secretary Stanton and Presi- 
dent Johnson with messages. From 1867- 
69 they worked in England, Scotland, 
France, Greece and the Holy Land. Let 
ters are given with interesting descriptions 
ot scenes and life in the land of the Bible. 
In their missionary work they have trav- 
eled over the greater part of the civilized 
world. 


————_ -+e_ » — — 


A CoMPREHENSIVE DeFiniTion —The 
temperate man of the New Testament is 
engkrates, meaning the man who has 
power 7” himself over himself. Hence 
the temperance of Scripture is a most 
comprehensive virtue, embracing the 
whole scope of that internal government, 
which, under grace, it is our duty t 
exercise Over our own propensities.— 
‘* Thoughts on Habit and Discipline,” 9 
J. J. Gurney. 
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From The London Friend. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF HEATHEN 
LIFE. 





S.S. “ Penmnsutar,”’ January 17th, 1889. 

After our first experience of seeing Chi- 
nese, though not yet China, I must write 
a few lines. We have seen enough to make 
our hearts ache and ache again—to make 
us long that some of the dear friends at 
home could see what we have seen. Do 
we believe that God has made of one 
blood all that dwell on the earth? Do we 
believe that God so loved the wor/d? Do 
we believe that Matt. xxviii. 19 is genuine, 
and part of the inspired word of God? 
Do we in any degree fancy that He cares 
for these heathen, that He really wishes 
them to be heirs with us of eternal life? 
Do we think He is being “satisfied of the 
travail of his soul ’’ day by day ? I wonder 
whether, as our beloved Master went 
through the agony in Gethsemane, as He 
bore His Cross to Calvary, as He hung 
there enduring and despising the shame 
and suffering because of the joy set before 
Him, I would wonder whether He foresaw 
the way in which the very members of His 
mystical body were going to act ? 

I keep asking myself, Does not the living 
Christ just yearn after more messengers ? 
Oh! it is perfectly appalling to remember 
how people grudge even one here and 
there, to come out here. How they think 
it something quite generous for 200 to 
leave England ina yéar for the foreign 
field. It is perfectly heart-breaking. I felt 
this question of numbers keenly before 
leaving home, but what we have seen in 
Singapore alone, and on our own steamer, 
is enough to cause bitter regret that one 
did not strain every nerve and leave no 
stone unturned by prayer and ceaseless 
effort to bring before people the utter dis- 
parity between needs at home and abroad. 
I believe more deeply than ever that Eng- 
land is losing blessing, perhaps in every 
gathering held in one way or another, be- 
cause of this fearful wrong. What about 
the ‘‘ cry entering into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabbaoth ’? from those ‘‘ who reap our 
fields’ in Jndia, literally our fields— 
fields, too, which to China bring only a 
curse—but whence India gets revenue 
“without which India cannot be govern- 
ed?” They are reaping—and China is 
reaping—and we forbear to give them the 
only thing worth having. Will you think 
of the loss being inflicted on our dear 
country? There is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, and it ¢endeth to poverty. 

Yes—the utter need of work in Eng- 
land—but give good measure of workers 
to God, and He will give back good mea- 
sure pressed down and running over. 
Verily, our eyes are blinded to our real 
interest. 

I can assure you I am thankful beyond 
words to have my sister with me—younger 
than most go; for myself I grieve not to 
have been here before. 

But what is the remedy? Is it not for 
each member of Christ to be utterly 
yielded to Christ to do His will, For each 
to be discharging #he function for which 


he is placed in the body. Has it struck 
you that in a body there is but ONE WILL? 
Many members, but ove wi//. Is there but 
one will in the mystical body of Christ ? 
Was it only in the Philippian Church that 
all sought their own and not the things of 
Jesus Christ? Do you mind my saying 
all this? But it is just terrible to recollect 
the cold complacent way Christians often 
speak of ‘wo workers in a heathen city. 
If you had spent a few hours only in Sin- 
gapore, you would not be surprised. 

‘*Q THOU SWORD OF THE LorD, how 
long will it be ere thou be quiet? Put up 
thyself into thy scabbard; rest and be 
still. HOW CANST THOU BE QUIET seeing 
the LorD HATH given thee a charge ?” 

There is a place in Sumatra, where, for 
Jorty years, the heathen have been asking 
for a missionary. For forty years—a whole 
generation has passed away, and none 
has gone to tell of that Loveso dear. And 
now the Muohammedans are going. But 
no emissary of Christ. Ido beg you—do 
all you can to get those Christians who are 
‘*interested in foreign missions” to be 
definite with God, to yield themselves to 
Him utterly, honestly, for Him to do as He 
likes, I think many are not sent, mot be- 
cause *‘ circumstances”? hinder, of be- 
cause they are not “‘called,’’ dut decause 
there is an inner hindrance. God grant 
that this year may see a worthy contingent 
coming to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. 

This has been so on my heart, I had to 
write it. Yours, 

PRISCILLA A. BARCLAY. 


omen GOs 


From The Philadelphia Friend, 
A GOOD HOMELY ILLUSTRATION. 





On some of the cattle ranges in the 
West, the cattle are watered in an ingeni- 
ous way, SO as not to waste water when it 
is scarce. An enclosed plane is laid with 
planks up to the watering trough, with a 
spring attached under it. On this the 
cattle are taught to walk up to the trough, 
and when they reach it their own weight 
on the platform settles it so asto open the 
valve through which the water pours into 
the trough, and then they can drink and 
be satisfied ; and when they go down, it 
springs up and shuts again. 

But we are told that some of the cattle 
have no faith in it; yea, it is almost im- 
possible to train them to it. But they 
keep quite busy running all around it, and 
trying hard to get a drink from the further 
end or the opposite side ; but to them the 
crough is dry, and will remain so ; unless 
they walk up the only appointed way, they 
will assuredly perish of thirst. 

And are there not many of the human 
race acting just like this latter class of 
cattle? They are trying every way to 
reach the water of life, in order to queuch 
their burning thirst for happiness, but will 
not try the alone way of coming to Jesus 
Christ, from whom the healing water fl »ws 
in abundance to every thirsty soul that 
comes unto Him. T. D. 


San Leandro, Cal., Second mo, 24th, 1889. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





ROMANISM IN AMERICA.—That a second 


irrepressible conflict, though happily of a 
much milder type, impends over society 
on this continent is a fact to which Amer- 
icans are apparently beginning to awaken. 
The fight over the public school system at 
Boston is the prelude probably to a gen- 
eral struggle, other preludes to which are 


fights over grants of public money or land 
to the sectarian purposes of the Roman 
Catholic Church at New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati and elsewhere. Once more, 
as in the case of Freedom and Slavery, 
two social systems radically antagonistic, 
each with its political and intellectual con- 
comitants, confront each other. On one 
side is the social system of the New World, 
the system of individual liberty, of free- 
dom of opinion and speech, of religious 
equality, of science and progresgs—the 
system which, leaving all Churches to 
themselves and the religious conscience to 
itself, repudiates all ecclesiastical domina- 
tion and claims for the State as paramount 
the undivided allegiance of every citizen. 
On the other side is the system of the 
Church of Rome, that comparatively late 
but formidable immigrant—the system of 
the encycl ‘cal and the syllabus, the system 
which seeks to make the Pope, as repre- 
sentative of the ecclesiastical power, su- 
preme lord of all in things temporal, so 
far as the Church pleases, as well as in 
things spiritual, which demands for the ec- 
clesiastical power the first allegiance of the 
citizen, which denounces freedom of opin- 
ion and asserts the right of the infallible 
Church to put down opinions opposed to 
hers by force, which declares that the 
Papacy will not make terms with modern 
science and progress, which combats ex- 
plicitly liberty of speech and of religious 
conviction, implicitly liberty of every 
kind. The two systems, that of civil and 
that of ecclesiastical supremacy, that of 
reaction and that of progress cannot, any 
more than could that of freedom and that 
of slavery, live under the same roof. The 
Roman system was finally formulated by 
the Council of the Vaticar which crowned 
it with the infallibility of the Pope, while 
the control of the Papacy itself passed into 
the hands of the Jesuit, the heir of that 
great and wonderful conspiracy which has 
been carried on for three centuries against 
freedom and progress. Still devoted to 
the prosecution of his old enterprise, the 
political power having departed from kings 
and settled in the people, he has now to 
cultivateand dues with great success culti- 
vate the arts of the demagogue in place of 
the arts of the courtier. Itis needless to 
dilate to Americans on the power of the 
Church of Rome in the United States—on 
her numbers now recruited not only from 
Ireland and Germany, but from Italy, her 
activity, the vast and steady growth of her 
wealth, the discipline which she maintains 
among her political legions, the prompt 
obedience with which they obey her call 
on election day, and the effect out of pro- 
portion even to their real muster roll 
which their compactness, and the unity 
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and energy with which they are wielded 
make upon the imagination of the poli- 
tician. It is a very weak point in elective 
institutions, at least under the party sys- 
tem, that any interest or conspiracy which 
will deliberately treat the State not as the 
object of civil duty, but as an oyster to be 
opened with the knife of a sectional veto 
may, by holding the balance of parties, 
enslave the commonwealth to its own 
ends. The green flag, which is virtually 
the flag of the Church of Rome in the 
United States, after being lowered for a 
moment by an insurrection of American 
nationality, floats again in triumphant 
domination over the City Hall of New 
York. Nor can a Canadian cast the stone 
of reproach at the citizens of the United 
States. We bow beneath the same yoke. 
— Goldwin Smith in the Independcnt. 
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HEALTH. 


Ice A CauUsE OF DiISEASE.—Recently 
the risks from impure ice are being more 
fully considered. Professor Leidy, of 
Philadelphia, has shown that even low 
forms of animal life, incased in ice some- 
times survive. Still truer is it that or- 
ganic matter may thus have its decompo- 
tion arrested, only to begin anew when 
liberated. While it is true that freezing 
does clarify a little in some particulars, it 
is shown that it does not dispose of or- 
ganic matter or the lowest forms of vege- 
table life. Dr. Wm. K. Newton has re- 
cently summed up the facts, and we here 
present them as related by him: 

‘*Prior to the publication of an article 
in the seventh report of the State Board 
of Health of Massachusetts, on an out- 
break of intestinal disorders, attributable 
to the contamination of drinking-water by 
meansof impure ice, it was almost univers- 
ally held that ice was not a source of dis- 
ease. ‘This supposition was based on the 
facts that water undergocs a change dur- 
ing the process of freezing, and that ice is 
ordinarily purer than the water from 
which it is produced. It is also known 
that many substances are excluded from 
the water when freezing, as is illustrated 
in the case of frozen sea-water, which 
contains less of the salines than the origi- 
nal water. But it has been proven that 
ice sometimes contains a relatively larger 
proportion of organic matter than the water 
from which it ismade. Another fact should 
be noted: that is, that large pieces of 
organic matter are entrapped in the ice, 
and are preserved for the time from put- 
refactive changes, which changes, how- 
ever, are set up or renewed when the ice 
melts. Hence, as the ice is formed from 
the surface-water, all floating particles or 
the matter on the surface in polluted 
streams or ponds, are caught in the ice 
and preserved until the ice melts. After 
appreciating these fundamental facts, let 
us turn to the evidence in the case and see 
what may be done to obviate the danger. 

‘« The first recorded case, as mentioned 
above, where disease was traced to pol- 
luted ice, is that of an epidemic of in- 
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testinal troubles occuring at Rye Beach, 
in 1875. ‘There broke out at that time 
among the inmates of a large hotel, a 
number of cases of bowel disorders, char- 
acterized by giddiness, nausea, vomiting 
and diarricea. After eliniinating all other 
possible causes of the trouble, it was ascer- 
tained that the ice, which was taken from 
an adjacent pond, was the sole cause of the 
outbreak. This pond ccntained large 
quantities of putrescent matter, composed 
of marsh mud and decomposing sawdust. 
The water of the pond was discolored, 


‘and, when agitated, emitted a very offen- 


sive odor; the mud at the bottom, when 
disturbed, gave off large volumes of foul 
gas. It will be seen from the above state- 
ment that the pollution in this case was 
not of animal origin, but that the condi- 
tion of the pond, and the rotting saw- 
dust therein, were the causes of the dis- 
ease. 
‘** Kedzie, of Michigan, who also inves- 
tigated this subject, ascertained that ice 
taken from streams and ponds containing 
rotten sawdust was a cause of diarrhce.. 

‘* A similar investigation was made into 
the character of ice sold at Newport, R. L, 
which was cut from pon'ls in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the city, and con- 
tained an excessive proportion of organic 
matter. 

‘¢ Chamberlain, in the fifth Connecticut 
report, records a fatal case of typhoid 
fever due to the use of ice from a pond 
into which the dejecta of another patient, 
sick with that disease, had been thrown. 

“The instances mentioned might be 
considerably increased, but sufficient has 
been stated to forcibly indicate the dan- 
gers to health from this cause. 

‘* From the above mentioned cases, we 
may deduce the following: Organic mat- 
ter, instead of being eliminated from ice 
during the process of freezing, is retained 
therein. This fact must not be forgotten, 
for aside from the presence of actual dis- 
ease germs in ice, the presence of a put- 
rescible material is of itself a source of 
danger. Hence,,ice taken from streams 
near the outlets of sewers must of neces- 
sity contain large amounts of foul material. 

‘‘Of greater interest to us isan an- 
swer to the question, Are disease germs 
killed by the freezing process? In an- 
swer to this we may quote the following 
evidence : 

‘** Pengra, of Michigan, in State Board 
of Health report for 1884, showed that 
bacteria, infusoria and other organisms 
were found in ice, and that their vitality 
was not injured by freezing. 

*¢Cohn ascertained that a temperature 
of zero F. was not fatal to certain species 
ot bacteria. 

** Frisch found that a temperature of 
—80° F. failed to destroy the vitality of 
both micrococci and bacilli. 

‘* Prudden, in 1887, made an extended 
series of experiments on the influence of 
freezing upon the vitality of bacteria. Ac- 
cording to his observations, certain bac- 
teria resist protracted freezing, while oth- 
ers fail to grow when they have been sub- 
jected to a freezing temperature for a 
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certain time. The bacillus prodigiosus 
was destroyed by being frozen for fifty. 
one days. A bacillus in Hudson River 
ice survived a low temperature for seven. 
ty-seven days. The bacillus of typhoid 
fever survived after 103 days; repeated 
freezing and thawing, however, was fatal 
to the latter. 

‘©The effect of high temperatures on 
the various germs has been very thorough- 
ly studied, and the results of these experi- 
ments are satistactory ; the effects of low 
temperatures, on the other hand, are not 
so wellknown. But from the above-men- 
tioned experiments, it may be stated that 
low temperatures are not always fatal to 
organisms of the lower orders, the effect of 
freezing being only a paralyzing one for 
the time being. 

‘‘We may sum us as follows: The use 
of ice cut from streams, ponds or lakes 
polluted by sewage or organic refuse of 
any kind is dangerous to health. 

‘* This being the case, it is our duty to 
educate the people to an appreciation of 
the fact, and to urge on the legislature 
and health boards the necessity of check- 
ing the sale of polluted ice. 

‘« Laws on this subject have been passed 
in the States of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and New Jersey. 

‘*In Massachusetts no horse can be 
driven on a field of ice that is to be used 
for domestic purposes. Upon complaint 
from twenty five consumers that ice is 
impure, the State Board of Health must 
investigate. 

‘©In New Jersey a law passed in 1882, 
provides a penalty for the punishment of 
persons who willfully pollute ice-ponds. 
In 1885 alaw was passed that contains 
the following provisions: No ice shall be: 
cut, for purposes of sale, in any city, 
from any pond, creek or river within the 
limits of said city, unless permission so to 
do shall first have been obtained from the 
Local Board of Health of said city. No 
ice may be sold in any city without a per- 
mit so to do from the Local Board of 
Health. Such permit may be refused if 
the ice 1s from an impure source. Boards 
of Health in cities may prohibit the sale 
if from an impure source. 

‘* If the provisions of this law were ex- 
tended to other States, and then strictly 
enforced, all dangers from this source 
would be removed.’’—/ndependent. 


- _ _ 


THE announcement made by Miss Wil- 
lard at the Convention, that the sum neec- 
ed by Ramabai to open her school is 
raised, was a mistake. Her secretary de- 
sires us to make the correction; only 
$11,880 had been raised up to October 
15th; $10,000 is expected from Cali- 
fornia, but not yet received. Hence there 
is still need of contributions. We are 
also requested to emphasize the fact that 
Ramabai’s book is now transferred to the 
Woman’s Temperance Publication Asso- 
ciation. It can be ordered of us; price 
$1.35. It should be largely ordered, as 
its profits go to the Ramabai fund. 

— Union Signal. 
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From The Philadelphia Friend. 
EARLY MEETING-HOUSES OF 
FRIENDS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


THE BANK MEETING. 


The Bank meeting-house on Front Street 
was especially designed to be for an after- 
moon meeting ; and although there was 
some diversity of opinion about the use to 
be made of it when completed, the Quar- 
terly Meeting decided ¢hat was to be its 
use. 

At a Monthly Meeting, held rst of Sec- 
ond Month, 1684. ‘* Agreed and con- 
cluded that every first day of the week, 
that there be two meetings at the publique 
meeting-house in Philadelphia: the morn- 
ing meeting to begin about the ninth hour, 
and the afternoon meeting about the 
third hour, so as to continue until other- 
wise ordered.”’ ' 

14th of Fourth Month, 1685. ‘*Some 
Friends proposing that some place be pre- 
pared on the front of Delaware for an 
afternoon meeting on First days, the meet- 
ing did condescend that the said Friends 
may prepare a place accordingly.” 

In the same year a frame building was 
erected for the purpose on the west side 
of Front Street, north of Mulberry (Arch) 
Street, situated on an elevated plateau 
overlooking the river. One writer says 
the advantages for prospect, and river 
scenery, must have been delightful, there 
being nothing to obstruct the view. 

Robert Turner, in a letter to Wm. Penn, 
says, ** besides the brick meeting-house 
at the Centre, another one 50 by 38 feet 
is going on, on the front of the river.’’ 

11th of Seventh Month, 1685. ‘* For. 
asmuch as a difference hath arisen, more es- 
pecially about the meeting-house and bury- 
ing-ground, to set it open, to the dissatis- 
faction of many good Friends, which hath 
caused grief and trouble that there should 
be any cause of strife among the Lord’s 
people . . . therefore, from this meeting, 
for the time to come, we have considered 
the use of the aforesaid meeting-house on 
the Front Street of Philadelphia, to be for 
afternoon First-day meetings ; and further, 
as shall be ordered from’time to time by 
the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. 
The morrow week is agreed upon as the 
beginning of the service at that place 

(zoth of Seventh Month, 1685), the meet- 

ing to begin between the hoars of two and 

three in the afternoon.’’ 

5th of Second Month, 1686. ‘* John 
Goodson, Benjamin Chambers and Thos. 
Fitzwater are desired to procurea title for 
the land belonging to the meeting-house 
on front of Delaware, from Thos. Holme 
to John Goodson, Benjamin Chambers 
{and others) in behalf of this meeting, 
who will consider a way to raise money 
to pay for the same.”’ 

The building above alluded to seems to 
have been hastily and poorly built, and 
soon requiring repairs, &c. It was without 

- a cellar, for we find directions given some 
three years later, to have it ‘* underpinned 
and secured.” 











house on the front of Delaware for want 
of supporting and bracing, was spoken of, 
and considering there was a present ne- 
cessity for doing something about it, the 
meeting proposed the strengthening of it, 
to John Parsons and Thomas Bradford.”’ 


ing proposed that there be a general sub- 
scription by Friends belonging to this 
meeting to pay for the meeting-house 
ground on Delaware side; likewise for 
paling it in, and that Thomas Fitzwater 
(and others) do go from house to house 
among Friends belonging to said meeting, 
and receive their contributions for that 
purpose.”’ 


3d of Third Month, 1686. ‘‘ The weak- 
ness and insufficiency of the meeting- 


5th of Fifth Month, 1686. ‘ This meet- 


A few months later that committee re- 


ported that Friends had subscribed, and 
they hope to have effects in order to clear 
the same by next meeting. 


It appears that both Monthly and Quar- 


terly Meetings were regularly held in this 
house for some years, for minutes read 


‘*at our Quarterly Meeting held at the 
meeting house upon the front of Delaware, 
&c., and our Monthly Meeting on Delaware 
side ” and ‘‘ the front of Delaware, at our 
usual place,’’ &c., until about 1694, when 
for some cause they were held at the house 
of Robert Ewer, until 1696. 

It seems probable that Friends found it 
inconvenient to attend the Centre Meet- 
ing on First days, for by.a minute of 27th 
of Eighth Month, 1693, ‘‘It is agreed 
that there be one meeting upon each First- 
day during the winter, or as long as the meet- 
ing may see occasion; beginning betwixt 
ten and eleven in the forenoon, on the 
front of Delaware. It is desired that 
henceforth the Monthly Meeting gather 
precisely at the eleventh hour, and that 
Fifth-day meetings may begin at the same 
hour.” And on the 24th of Second 
Month, 1696. ‘* This meeting agrees 
that there be two meetings on First-days: 
one at the Centre, and the other at the 
Bank meeting-house ; to begin at the Cen- 
tre at the ninth hour in the morning, and 
at the meeting-house on the bank, to begin 
at the third hour in the afternoon. 

After the completion of the Market 
Street meeting-house in 1696, and the 
transfer of the afternoon meetings to that 
place, the Bank meeting seems to have 
been abandoned, as will be observed by 
the following minute of Sixth Month, 
1698: ‘‘ ‘Whereas the old Bank meeting- 
house is much decayed, and in great dan- 
ger of falling down; this meeting hath 
taken the same into consideration, and it 
is agreed that Wm. Southerley, Anthony 
Morris (¢# a/) do endeavor to get it sold 
at a public outcry, sometime between this 
and the next Monthly Meeting.”’ 





— ——— me 


CHRISTIAN joy is not a tumultuous pas- 
sion, or feverish affection, but a calm and 
composed frame—a holy serenity of soul 
—a gladsome rest in the faithfulness and 
grace of Jesus. It sheds a lustre-over the 
countenance ; beams forth at the eye ; and 
often causes it to be suffused in tears. It 
creates an indescribable delight in the 
heart. 












peaceful and orderly community’? 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


R. C. Matzack, D. D., at a late Tem- 


perance meeting in Philadelphia, said that 
very many, even of the intemperate, will 
vote for the prohibitory amendment, June 
18th. 
their own salvation. 
heard a conversation: ‘ Well, Jim, how 
do you stand on the prohibition ques- 


They feel that they need it for 
A gentleman over- 


tion?” ‘Oh, Lam going to vote for the 
amendment.’’ ‘* And how is it with you, 
Pat ?’’ ‘Oh, I shall vote for the amend- 


ment, too.”” ‘* Why, this is strange ! You 
know you would climb to the top of the 
tallest spire in this city to get a drink of 
whisky.” 
whisky wasn’t there, I would not climb. 
I want it put where I can’t get at it.’’ 


‘¢ Yes, that istrue. But if the 


THE GOOD £FFECT of the exclusion of 


liquor was noted in the telegram from 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, to the Secretary of 
the Interior, at Washington, D. C.: 


‘« Everything here is in a quiet condition. 
The exclusion of liquor has given us @ 
What 
scenes of confusion and bloodshed might 
have taken place had liquor been allowed 
to be sold openly! The law has been en- 
forced, and can be enforced, and with the 
most beneficent results to any community 
who are determined to put down the nui- 
sance of a dram-shop at every corner.— 
The Amendmené. 


Tue PresipENT Deciines.— During the 
Industrial parade of the Centennial cele- 
bration at New York, a young man with a 
flowing mantle and glittering tights took 
a bottle as long as his arm from the pyra- 
mid before the girls, and holding in one 
hand a goblet covered with gold and lace- 
work, he poured forth a draught of pure 
American wine. It was of a rich red color 
and the goblet was filled to the brim. A 
splendidly attired page on a rather restless 
horse took the glass from the hand of the 
man who poured it out, and guiding his 
horse to the President’s stand held up the 
cup for the President to taste. 

But he disappointed them. He did not 
even take the glass from the page on the 
prancing horse, but bowed very profound- 
ly and murmured something which sound- 
ed like, ‘‘No; I thank you.” 

The wine cup was returned to the man 
who had so impressively filled it. He 
seemed a little provoked, and with some- 
thing of a frown of dissatisfaction he 
tipped the ruby liquor upon the floor of 
the float. Then he filled the glass again 
and took a drink himself. The girls who 
were upon this float seemed more surprised 
than any one else at the President’s refusal 
to take their wine. One of them had been 
sipping some herself as they approached 
the stand, and as their float passed down 
the street almost every one of them had 
her glass filled again. 





————— 


THE youthful mind is like a strong soil, 
bringing forth abundantly, either plants 
or weeds ; it requires frequent weeding, 
and continued watching unto prayer. 
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SCHOOL. 


THE Tome Seminary for girls, which 
was recently founded by a gift of $1,000,000 
from Jacob Tome, has been formally or- 
ganized at Port Deposit, Md., by the 
election of Mrs. Evelyn Tome as Presi- 
dent, Jacob Tome, Treasurer, and Thos. 
C. Bond, Secretary. Securities amounting 
to $250,000 were handed over as the first 
instalment on the donation. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE well worth recording 
is the winning of two of the Boylston 
prizes for declamation at Harvard Col- 
lege by colored undergraduates, one of 
whom was first and the other fourth on 
the list. The competition took place, as 
usual, at the Sanders Theatre, in the 
presence of a large and interested audi- 
ence, and the speaking wag exceptionally 
good ; and Clement Garnett Morgan and 
Edward Burghardt DuBois are conceded 
to have fairly won their honors, Mr. 
Morgan, who is uncompromisingly black, 
chose a passage trom Carl Schurz on the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and rendered 
it in a manner to touch deeply those 
whose memories could bridge the chasm 
even of a single generation.— Vation. 


Tuis is a day of Christian evangeliza- 
tion. The dark corners of the earth are 
being opened to the light of God’s truth 
as never before. But there is no portion 
of the earth in which the Bibie has been 
making as rapid progress during the past 
ten years, as in the universities and col- 
leges of the English-speaking world. More 
college students—more actually and more 
relatively—are now earnest believers in 
the Bible as God’s Word, than in any 
former period of the world’s history. And 
the most hopeful field of Christian effort 
at the present time is the college field. — 
Sunday School Times. 


THE STRONG ANIMAL is, as a rule, the 
least liable to damaging emotion and its 
consequences. Train your girls physically, 
and up to the age of adolescence, as you 
train your boys. Too many mothers 
make haste to recognize the sexual differ- 
ence. To run, to climb, to swim, to ride, 
to play violent games ought to be as nat- 
ural to the girl as to the boy. All this is 
fast changing for us, and for the better. 
When I see young girls sweating from a 
good row or the tennis field I know that 
it is preventive medicine. I wish I saw 
how to widen these useful habits so as to 
give like chances to the poor, and I trust 
the time will come when the mechanic 
and the laborer shall insist on public play- 
grounds as the right of his little ones. . . . 
My wise mother shall see that her girls do 
not dawdle about indoors, but get a good 
tramp under all skies as a part of the 
habits of life. A sturdy struggle with a 
rough day blows the irritability and ner- 
vousness of the hour out of any but the 
truly sick, and I know as to some folks 
that the more they are out of doors the 
better they are morally as well as physic- 
ally. —Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
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Tue Stock in GrarTinc.—That the 
grafted stock exerts an influence over the 
scion or graft, for strerigth or weakness, is 
now pretty generally admitted by all fruit 
growers. ‘This is well illustrated by graft- 
ing the pear upon the quince. It was a 
lucky hit when the European grape was 
found to succeed better when engrafted 
on the American species, than when grown 
on its own roots. But when reference is 
made to the American grape for the prop- 
agation of the European, it is my opinion 
that what is generally meant is our native 
cultivated grapes for stocks. If so, I think 
an improvement can be made in this busi- 
ness by engrafting the foreign on our na- 
tive Fox grapes. I have tried this and the 
result was most satisfactory. 

Having been requested once to fill a 
large house or conservatory with hot-house 
grapes in the shortest possible time, I pre- 
pared a border eight feet wide in the usual 
way; there not being room to make it 
wider on account of a walk running near 
the house. Having procured a number of 
old Fox grapes, dug up and pulled down 
from the trees in the woods, I planted and 
coiled them around in circles, each one 
around itself so as to cover up the old 
stem which was from twenty to thirty feet 
long, and covered them up about six 
inches under the surface, having first cut 
them in several places to induce them to 
throw out roots. Then having introduced 
the tops through the wall, I- ingrafted, or 
rather inarched them; each Fox grape 
with one of a few well-chosen hot-house 
varieties grown in pots; but they chiefly 
consisted of Black Hamburghs. This was 
done about the month of April, and the 
third year from that time the house borea 
full crop, which astonished all who saw it, 
and was a very fine crop, indeed. These 
bunches were from five to seven pounds 
each, and the average was six pounds to 
a bunch. 

This happened several years ago, but 
I have ever since held that the native Fox 
grape is an excellent stock, for all hot- 
house grapes, at least; and I would re- 
commend it to all contemplating the grow- 
ing of the foreign grape under glass.— 
Thomas Bennett, in Gardener's Monthly. 


THE Lotus IN AMERICA.—Seeing how 
forcibly this wonderful flower of the lotus 
impressed itself upon the minds of the an- 
cient Egyptians and the East generally, 
how prominently it figures in Eastern re- 
ligions—‘‘ all idols of Buddha are made 
to rest upon opened lotus flowers "— it is 
safe to conclude that when familiar to all, 
even in this utilitarian age, it will not be 
merely ranked as one of many flowering 
plants ; it is of too commanding an ap- 
pearance for this, und to literature will 
prove a boon. Asters, golden-rods, and 
buttercups can have a well-earned rest. 

Years ago the cultivation of the Ameri- 
can species proved a failure, and those 
who are now best capable of judging stil] 
record the curious fact that the native 
lotus is much more difficult to establish in 


| Sixth mo, 


our waters than the Eastern, and does not 
grow with quite the same luxuriance, _Its 
introduction by the aborigines along our 
Eastern seaboard has been mentioned ; 
perhaps it has lost its vigor since it lost 
their care, and has disappeared excepting 
where its environment was peculiarly fa- 
vorable. And the question arises, after 
all, is it in the strict sense a native? May it 
not, indeed, have been brought hither in 
pre-historic times? The question of a 
superlatively ancient communication be- 
tween the continents is a tempting subject 
for study, and how appropriate when rest. 
ing in the shade of the Eastern lotus! 
Such a train of thought need not stir up 
any ghost of a mythical lost Atlantis, 
Still the American form has certain mark- 
ed peculiarities. The mature torus has a 
decided constriction some distance from 
the insertion of the stem, wanting in the 
foreign species, and the seeds of the former 
are globular instead of distinctly oval. 
Whatever the history of the American 
form, that of the Eastern, or Egyptian, as 
it is usually called, is too well known to 
need repeating, however briefly, and yet 
the plant is still wrapt in mystery. A 
word, however, concerning the term 
Egyptian in connectien with it. At pres- 
ent it is a plant of India, of China and 
Japan, Australia, the Malay Archipelago, 
and the Caspian Sea —an enormous range; 
but it is no longer found in the valley of 
the Nile. The use of the name rests upon 
the fact that it was once there, not onlya 
cultivated plant, but held sacred by the 
people of that country, as it is by the Hin- 
doos. . Egyptologists, however, are not of 
one mind as to the relation of the lotus to 
the antiquities of the Nile region, some 
questioning the matter altogether, and 
considering the sculpturing to present the 
lily of the Nile, one of the grandest of the 
white nymphzas. Quite recently, too, it 
has been ably argued to be the renowned 
rose of Sharon. ‘‘ Of such a kingly flower 
Solomon might well have said, ‘ I am the 
rose of Sharon.’ ’’—Dr. Chas. C. Adboit, 
in Harper's Magazine. 


—~Se- 


Wire.—What do you think the beauti- 
ful word *‘ wife” comes from? It is the 


‘word in which the English and Latin 


language conquered the French and 
Greek. I hope the French will some day 
get a word for it instead of that dreadful 
‘*femme.’’ But what do you think it 
comes from? The great value of the 
Saxon words is that they mean something. 
The word wife means ‘‘weaver,’’ You 
must either be housewives or housemoths ; 
remember that. Whenever a true wife 
comes, home is always around her. The 
stars may be over her head, the glow- 
worm in the night-cold grass may be the 
fire at her foot ; but home is where she is; 
and for a noble woman it stretches fat 
around her, better than houses ceiled with 
cedar and painted with vermillion, shed- 
ding its quiet light far for those who else 
are homeless. ‘This I believe to be the 
woman’s true place and power. 
—Ruskin. 
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Correspondence. 








Cartuace, Mo.,, 2¢d Fifth mo , 1899. 

Editor of Friends’ Review :—Spring 
River Quarterly Meeting was held last 
Seventh and First-day, and was a time of 
much comfort, being composed of six 
Monthly Meetings and about 1300 mem- 
bers. 

Two committees were appointed to open 
a Monthly Meeting at Willow Springs, 
Howell county, Mo., and one at Crest 
line, Kansas, in Cherokee county. There 
are ten Bible-schools reported to our 
Quarterly Conference, which vary in 
size from 25 to 118. Several Indian mem- 
bers were present to our comfort, showing 
that missionary labor is not in vain. The 
increased desire on the part of our mem- 
bership to understand more of the doc- 
trines of the gosfe/ as professed by Friends’ 
church and handed down through our 
worthy forefathers, give promise of a 
future growth in grace as well as in theory. 
The W. F. M.S. held its meeting and 
shows steady growth; the interest con- 
stantly increases in the Yearly Meeting’s 
work in Alaska with the favorable re- 
ports from there. Our missionary and 
wife in that field sometimes get disheart- 
ened, but the Lord has brought them out 
every time. Dr. W. V. Coffin, Secretary 
and Treasurer of our committee, seems 
to have a peculiar fitness for his position 
in connection with that field, and inspires 
our whole Yearly meeting with confidence 
in its future success in the land of the 
midnight sun. Abel Bond, for 30 years 
a tract distributor, was also present with 
us, and through the aid of the Quarterly 
Meeting has an account of his travels in 
print. This is certainly a token of the 
Master’s love and care. 

Joun M. Watson. 








THE TWO GLASSES. 





There sat two glasses filled to the rim, 
On a rich man’s table, rim to rim; 

One was ruddy and red as blood, 

And one as clear as the crystal flood. 


Said the glass of wine to the paler brother : 

“Let us tell the tales of the past to each 
other ; 

I can tell of a banquet and revel and mirth, 

And the proudest and grandest soul on earth 

Fell — my touch as though struck by 

Where I was king, for I ruled in might ; 

From the heads of kings I have torn the 
crown, 

From the heights of fame I have hurled men 
down. 

Ihave blasted many an honored name; 

Ihave taken virtue and given shame; 

Ihave tempted the youth with a sip, a taste 

at has made his fortune a barren waste. 


Greater, far greater than king am I, 
Than any army beneath the sky ; 
Ihave made the arm of the driver fail, 
And sent the train from the iron rail ; 
have made good ships go down at sea, 
And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me, 
For they said, ‘ Behold how great you be! 
Tune, sisengih, wealth, genius before you 
a 
For your might and power are over all,’” 


Ho! ho! pale brother, laughed the wine, 
“Can you boast of deeds as great as mine ?” 


Said the water glass: ‘I cannot boast 

Ot a king dethroned or a murdered host, 

But I can tell of a heart once sad, 

By my crystal drops made light and glad; 

Of thirst I’ve quenched, of brows I’ve laved, 

Of hands I've cooled, and lives I've saved; 

I have leaped through the valley, dashed’ 
down the mountain, 

Flowed in the river and played inthe foun- 
tain, 

Slept in the sunshine and dropped from the 


sky, 

And everywhere gladdened the landscape 
and eye. 

I have eased the hot forehead of fever and 
pain ; 

I have made the parched meadows grow fer- 
tile with grain ; , 

I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill, 

That — out the flour and turned at my 
will ; 

I can tell of manhood debased by you, 

That I have lifted and crowned anew, 

I cheer, help, strengthen and aid ; 

I gladden the heart of man and maid ! 

I set the chained wine-captive free ; 

And all are better for knowing me.” 


These are the tales they told each other, 

The glass of wine and the paler brother, 

As they sat together filled to the brim, 

On the rich man’s table, rim to rim. 
Selected. 
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SILENT WAKENINGS. 





The power that plunders death 
Moves not in thunders, 
In fires, or floods, or whirlwinds’ breath ; 
God hath His silent servants, too, 
And chooses silent ways to do 
His grandest wonders, 


Through all the realm of sleep 
Coming and going, 
His noiseless angels of the Deep 
Tend hidden gardens, where lost flowers 
Lie wintered—tor another hour’s 
Budding and blowing. 


And with unceasing hand, 
Gently and slowly, 
They build from that dim netherland 
The dust of beauty, grain by grain, 
And life’s stained ruins lift again 
Deathless and holy. 


They know the shrouded prize 
Each grave encloses 
Since Abel's burial ; their calm eyes 
Watched dying Moses’ secret bed, 
And saw the thorns on Jesus’ head 
Blossom with roses, 


And when the Last Trump stirs 
The realm and throne 

Of Death, those same mute ministers 

Of power, I love to think, will bear 

The sound translated to God's sleepers there 
In softer tone. 


And the cold tribes who lie 
*Neath sod and billow 
Will hear as low that pealing cry, 
As sigh of breeze, or thrill of bird, © 
Or music of love’s murmured word, 
By infant's pillow. 


No crash of breaking bars, 
No hurrying strife 
Of feet,—but still as come the stars, 
Or the green leaves of May, shall be 
Their rising whom the Lord sets free 
To endless life. THERON BROWN, 
— The Watchman. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN [NTELLIGENCE.—GREaT Brit- 
AIN.—A prolonged shock of earthquake was- 
felt in the channel islands on the 3oth ult., 
and was also felt in the Isle of Wight. 

On the application of the Zimes, the Par- 
nell libel suit has been postponed until the 
Eleventh month. ‘ 

IRELAND.—The Earl of Zetland has ac- 
cepted the Viceroyship of Ireland. 

FRANCE.—Severe storms prevail through- 
out France. In some places the country is: 
almost devastated. A shock of earthquake 
was felt on the left bank of the Seine on th 
31st ult. 

GERMANY.—The Commissioners at the 
Samoan Conference have agreed to the ques- 
tions at issue, and have drawn up a protocol, 
The harbor rights of the United States in Sa- 
moa have been discussed at length, and the 
conditions under which merchandise may be 
imported. The intention is to allow Samoans 
all possible facilities. 

It is said that the Conference also settled 
the matter of Germany's demand on Samoa 
for indemnity. 

The police entered the houses of the lead- 
ers of the miners’ strike at Dortmund on the 
2gth ult., and seized a quantity of letters and 
quite a large sum of money. The miners 
are accused of being Socialist agitators. 

HOLLAND.—In the elections on the 29th 
ult. for members of the Provincial Assembly, 
the Liberals lost sixteen seats, 

ROUMANIA.—The Roumanian Senate has 
voted 15 000,000 florins to complete the forti- 
fications of the country. 

Hayti.—A despatch received in London 
on the 30th ult, from General Hippolyté, the 
insurgent leader in Hayti, says that he has 
defeated President Légitime, captured Port- 
au Prince, and proclaimed himself Provis- 
ional President, 

East AFRICA.—A telegram received from 
Captain Wismann, the German Commis- 
sioner in East Africa, announces that small- 
pox has broken out among the men com- 
posing his Soudan contingent. 

CHINA—JAPAN.—Great fires are reported 
to have raged in Japan onthe 3d ult. At 
Yokoto it is estimated that a thousand houses 
were destroyed. The fire originated in the 
residence quarter, and burned sixteen hours, 
Many lives are reported lost. The Emperor 
subscribed over one thousand pounds from 
his own purse for the relief of the sufferers, 

10,000 people were rendered homeless. 

A peculiar disease has appeared in Tuka+ 
dagun, the victims dying five hours after 
being attacked, 

On Oshima Island an eruption took place 
onthe 13th of Fourth mo, and destroyed half 
the houses. A series of earthquakes was fol- 
lowed by the opening of the ground a thou- 
sand feet long by three feet wide. 

In eleven years the number of cattle killed 
for food in Japan has increased from 30,000 
to 200,000, 

DomeEsTic.—The National Museum has 
been presented by A. C. Winslow, of Wash- 
ington, with the first key to the National 
Treasury, made when Alexander Hamilton 
was Secretary. 

The militia of Braidwood, Ills., arrested 
twenty-five striking miners on the 28th ult. 
On their persons were found knives and re- 
volvers. An unsuccessful effort had been 
made to wreck a train carrying soldiers at 
Gardner. 

The reservoir above the town of Johnstown, 
Cambria county, Pa., broke on the evenin 
of the 31st ult., sweeping away houses an 
inhabitants, and causing an immense loss of 
life. Nearly the whole town was submerged, 
To the havoc done by the flood was added 
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the horror of fire, a vast pile of wreckage to 
which survivors clung, being formed. 
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The loss of life is estimated at 5000, Hos- | 
pital work has already begun, and supplies | 


are being sent in. 


raised $100,000. Six robbers caught plun- 


Pittsburg has already | _onth 6th, 1889, Louisa M. Fulghum, a min- 


dering the dead have been lynched by infu- | 


riated citizens. 


the Reservoir to Sang Hollow, and very few 


Not one per cent. of the | 


buildings are left standing inthe valley from | was matried to William B. Thompson of 


tenantable houses are left standing on the | 


hillside. The fear of a pestilence has now 


increased the horror of the situation, although | 


heroic efforts are being made to bury the 
dead as fast as possible. 
culty is now in finding shelter for the home- 


Sak ShgUE, Cisugh ender te being green. | her gift in the ministry was recorded, and 


ally brought out of chaos, and it is to be 


The greatest diffi- | 


hoped that real, actual suffering will soon be | 
at an end. At present writing about 2200 | 


bodies have been rescued from the debris, 
and it is certain that thousands not yet res- 
cued are lying under it. 


Communication by wire was established | 


with Johnstown on the 3d instant. 
authorities are in control, and order has been 
restored, the place being under martial law. 
Trains loaded with provisions are arriving, 


The civil | 


Died. 


FULGHUM.—In Denver, Colorado, 4th 


ister and member of Pasadena Monthly 
Meeting, California. 
Louisa Meader was born in Maine in 1814, 


Pittsfield, N. H., where they resided until 
1855. Then they removed to near Musca- 
tine, lowa, and were members of Springdale 
Quarterly Meeting during the remainder of 
W. B. T.’s life. 

In 1868 she was married to Benjamin 
Fulghum, and removed to Indiana, where 


she was often engaged with her husband in 
visiting meetings there and elsewhere. 

Since his death, her home has’ been with 
Ler children in Iowa and California. 

Her Christian life was marked by a bright 
faith and acheerful spirit, and conspicuously 
so as the end drew near, Her last active ser- 


| vice was visiting from house to house among 


the friends of her meeting. A few days be- 


| fore her death, the journey from California 


and are rapidly being taken to the Relief | 


headquarters. The quick response to the 


appeal for aid and the increasing quantities | 


of provisions and clothing constantly arriv- | ; : 
: | only sister, in Denver. 


| filled, 


ing, show universal sympathy that alone will 
help to comfort those who have been bereft 


of friends, homes and everything but life, | Her remains were taken to the burying 


Cities in this and other States are heartily re- 
sponding to the appeal for aid. Philadelphia 
alone in one day raised $150,000, and New 
York $100,000 in the same number of hours. 

A report from Harper’s Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia, says that eight lives were lost there in 
the flood, and thirteen lives lost at Corning, 
New York. 

The Susquehanna river at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
was nineteen feet above low water mark on 
the evening of the 2d instant and still rising. 
The lowlands were flooded. At Mt. Carmel 
ten large mines are flooded and work is in- 
definitely suspended. 

The streets in Washington, D. C., are par- 
tially flooded. The damage to private prop- 
erty is estimated to be $500,000, 

The town of Coburg, Ontario, was visited 
by a cloudburst on the 2d instant ; bridges, 
dams, between where the burst occurred and 
Lake Ontario, were carried away and the 
embankment destroyed. The loss is esti- 
mated at $500,000, 

Heavy storms are reported all through the 
west and in many places snow to the depth 
of six inches has fallen, 

The great interest developed in Western 
Florida favoring annexation to Alabama has 
resulted in a call for a convention to assemble 
in Montgomery on the 4th of Seventh month 
to take such action as may be necessary to 
accomplish this object. 

Sharks are troubling the fishermen of St. 
Augustine, Florida. 


"TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY, 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 13th, 1889. 
10 A.M., Religious Services: Bishop Camp- 
bell, Revs, Heard, Coppin, Becket, Davis 
and others, 

3 P.M., Annual Meeting ;: Reading Report, 
election of officers,&c. Addresses by Rev. 
Dr. Rice, Furness, Mrs. Coppin, Mary Grew 
and others. 

7 P. M., Entertainment. Messrs. Garrigues, 
Bruce, Becket, Wheaton, Mrs. Jones, Haas, 
Boling, Harper and others, 

Friends are invited to attend. 

T. H. McCOo.L in, Sec’y. 


to Iowa was undertaken in the full conscious- 


‘ness of the uncertainty of completing it, but 


feeling that in any event she was going home. 
It was a special object of desire to visit her 
This desire was ful- 
In her sister’s home she soon passed 
away, in thankful content and sweet peace. 


; ground at Bloomington, Iowa, where her for- 





mer husband was buried. 
ESTES.—Entered into rest at Warren, R. 


' I., Third mo. 26th, 1889, Joseph Estes, in the 


85th year of his age ; a member and elder of 
Swansea Monthly Meeting. 

He bore a long and painful illness with 
becoming fortitude ; having, during a long 
life, manifested faith in the Lord Jesus, to 
sustain amid the conflicts attendant on the 
Christian warfare. He was strongly attached 
to the principles of the Society of Friends, 
yet liberal to the conscientious views of 
others and to the progress of Christian de- 
velopment in the church, andcharitable to all. 

He occupied various offices acceptably, 
prominently the office of elder, worthy of 
double honor, not lording over God’s heri- 
tage, but asthose who must give an account. 
Modest and unassuming in his daily walk, 
those who knew him best, loved him most, 

He leaves an aged widow, with whom he 
has lived in the closest fellowship for 60 
years, and their children and grandchildren 
rise up and call him blessed, 


MILLS.—At Carthage, Ind., Fifth month 
15th, 1889, Huldah Mills, wife of John Mills, 
and daughter of Jonathan and Elizabeth 
Jessup, deceased; a member of Carthage 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 65th year 
of her age. 

After a life of gentleness and kindness, 
with humble devotedness to her Redemeer, 
death found her in readiness to depart in joy 
and peace, 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1889. 


NEw ENGU’D, 
CANADA, 

N. CAROLINA, 
OHIO, 

IowA, 
WESTERN, 
INDIANA, 
KANSAS, 
BALTIMORE, 


Portland, Me., 6 mo. 
Pickering, Ontario, 6 mo. 
High Point, N. C., 8 mo. 
Mt, Pleasant, O., 8 mo. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, 9 mo. 
Plainfield, ind., 9 mmo, 
Richmond, Ind., 9mo, 
Lawience, Ks., iomo,tt 
Baltimore, Md., 11 mo, 8 


El Jay 
5 Willard s; 
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[Sixth mo, 


A MEETING OF THE ASSOCIAT. 
ed Executive Committee ot Friends 
on Indian Affairs is to be held (D. V.,) at 
Marion, Grant county, Indiana, at 9 a, 4 
Sixth mo, 20th, 1889. There are special rea. 
sons why all the older members of the Com. 
mittee that can attend should do so, 
James E, Ruoaps, Clerk, 


oe ecernerenennanunninngusseeninesjiasmssinatanpsssonensiemsstisi 
FPRANCES E, WILLARD'S NEW BOOK 
now ready, “Glimpses of Fifty Years,” 
Autobiography and History of W. C, T, U, 
Endorsed by most eminent men and women 
of the day. 6000 sold before issued ; 100.000 
guaranteed. , Big Money for Solicitors, For 
liberal terms and territory, address Wm, G, 
HusBaRD & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
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SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE 

The Annual Public Meeting will be held 
at Friends’ Select School, 140 N, Sixteenth 
St., Seventh-day, Sixth mo, 8th, at 3.30 P, m, 
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SUTTLe 
OUR So WOMEN 
SAMPLE COPIES@ 


4 40° o year 
O-LOTHROP COMPANY 
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PUBLISHERS —BOSTON 
Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Frea, 


NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS: 


Glimpses of George Fox and His 
Friends. By JANE BupGE. Price, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.60. 

Worship. By Dr. R. H. Tuomas. 
Price, 10 copies for 50 cents; or 5 cents 
a copy. 

Friends’ Missions and Missionaries. 
By EsTHEr P. TERRELL. Price, 10 cents. 

Memoir of Mary Whitall Thomas. By 
several authors. Price, 75 cents. 


} FOR. FOLK L Ee 


These publications can be obtained 
from RACHEL R. Wits, at Friends’ In- 
stitute, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Higher rates will be charged for adver- 
tisements that are to have fixed positions. 

Single insertions, or those repeated not 
more than four times, must be prepaid; 
others may be paid for monthly. 

Advertisements received till 12 M. on Sev- 
enth-day (Saturday) for the number of the 
succeeding week, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW, _ .. 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


«= When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“Friends’ Review.” 





